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FARM CO-OPERATIVES IN CHINA 


In the Communist State a target is set for 


everything, and woe betide the official or organisa- 
tion which fails to fulfil or, in the familiar by 
clumsy phrase, “over-fulfil” it. In most cases the 
figure set is satisfied, but with scant regard for 
the quality of goods, or the efficiency of the 
organisation. Last year Peking was constantly 
complaining of the unevenness of industrial work 
—slackness in the first half-year and feverish and 
slovenly efforts to catch up on arrears in the last 
month or two; and also of the marked sacrifice 
everywhere of ‘quality for quantity. Even shoddy 
and defective goods would do so long as the target 
was satisfied and the top man could tell the 
hierarchy in Peking that his factory had duly over- 
fulfilled the target—at least insofar as volume was 
concerned. 


The big speed-off at the beginning of this year 
was in the expansion of mutual aid teams and of 
the semi-collectivist producer co-operatives.. The 
target was set in actual numbers of both these forms 
of organisation, and of the total number of peasants 
to be drawn into them. In a few months the cadres 
set to and duly met the targets. But it was all 
paper work, and little or no effort was made 
thoroughly to organise the new producer co- 
operatives. The result by the end of the first half- 
year was anarchy.in the countryside. And then 
came the floods to make confusion worse confounded. 


Looking at the position at the beginning of 
August, the People’s Daily found that only about 
one-third of the agricultural producer co-operatives 


were well managed, firmly organised, and good in: 


production. It is pretty certain that hardly a 
single one of the new bodies created by edict from 


above last winter is numbered among this section. 
Not only the new ones, but also quite a number of: 


others previously created have so far proved failures 
in all the major objectives they were supposed to 
serve. More than half of the total show no improve- 
ment in production records, still remain basically in 
the elementary mutual aid stage in both production 
measures and farming technique, and still have 
unsolved ‘ “management” problems. 


But for Peking the main defect is in failure to 
produce more. Indeed, in many instances calcula- 
tions have shown that the income of individual 
peasants, who have joined up on the promise they 
would make more, had actually been lower under 
the new order, due to multiple reasons but chiefly 
to lower production—a devastating commentary on 
the whole system. Naturally, the producer co- 
operatives have lost caste with the peasants, and 
especially with the more industrious of them. As 
Peking prefers to put it, they have “not produced 
a good effect on the masses.” Apart from the fact 
that production in some areas by the producer co- 
operatives has fallen instead of increased, many 
questions within these bodies remain unsettled, the 
thoughts of many are “confused,” and in some 
instances farmers have actually withdrawn from 
them. “There is a danger of disintegration if a 
turn is not effected drastically before the autumn 
harvest,” says the mouthpiece of the People’s 


i 
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Government, and many of the producer co-operatives 


who do not break up will join the ranks of those 
which have elicited official criticism. True, there 
must always .be a difference in degree—the 
advanced, the average and the_ backward. Yet 
growth of income and increase of production, 
declares. Peking, can and must be achieved, for it is 
the ‘elementary condition for the,existence and 
development of any co-operative.” 


Some of the blame for all this is then applied 
‘to the leading departments of the Party, whose 
inspiration and leadership to the agricultural 
producer co-operatives is not what it ought to be. 
(Most of the Communists much prefer the delights 
of urban life to the sounds and stinks of the farms). 
Some of the co-operatives fell.to pieces after the 
spring ploughing largely because of the lethargy 
ot the officials. These: comrades had not realised 
the difficulties and complexities of the job of leading 
these bodies; some do-not even understand the new 
collective economy or that it is entirely new to those 
who only a short time ago were individual peasants. 
The wall of resistance they had to beat down or 
talk away persuasively was also too much for them. 
So they made one plan—here a co-operative and 
there a co-operative, issued the edict, and left the 
rest to the peasants to conform on paper but to do 
nothing to give it actuality. This, of course, is an 
*folo’ custom” in China which has agelong sanctions. 


Other Party officials take the easier way of 


helping the few genuine enthusiasts and let the 


sulky majority go their own way. They even take 
refuge in the former, with the result that the 
advanced co-operatives and the key co-operatives 
have an excess of officials; the co-operatives in 
general have too few cadres; and the backward ones 
have no cadres at all! “Thus the keypoints of work 
are turned into islands or academic research rooms, 
cut off from the outside world,’ complains the 
People’s Daily. “Such abnotmal leadership must 
be corrected at once,” though that is—like all the 
rest of it—easier said than done. Some comrades 


‘even contend, or consider, that the Party’s political 


leadership and policy “guidance” over the co- 
operatives have nothing to do with economic and 
production work, and regard the latter as purely 
technical work in which they choose to have no 
say. They do not understand that in practical life 
politics and economy are inseparable. 


There are also cases in which the work ordered 
by the Great Centre in Peking—the movement for 
the co-operativization of agriculture—is crowded 
out by the collection of tax and purchase of grain 
in the summer and by anti-flood work. Yet 
development toward collectivism of agriculture is 
the central link in all phases of rural work. It is 
“more advantageous” to rely on mutual aid and co- 
operative organizations for the collecting of taxes 


and the purchase of grain as well as for preventing 
flood. 


BAR EAST ERN 


Economic REVIEW 


Cierita orders are ‘thus issued to the leading 
bodies in all localities, and measures suggested 
whereby they may mend their ways. It is pointed 
out that centralised marketing is gradually being 
normalised, thus offering ‘an excellent opportunity 
to concentrate the Party’s strength on directing the 
activities of the producer co-operatives. This 
opportynity, says ‘Peking, must not be missed, and 
the various phases of work are outlined in detail 


so as to raise production and consolidate the co-. 


operatives. Additional crops is ‘one of the main 
points, no. doubt because of the deadly fears of 
flood losses. Another is the development of all 
kinds of supplementary means of income, such as 
fish-catching, hog-raising, etc. “Development of 
fishery production is of particular importance in 
the flood areas of the South,” a suggestion which 
rather conflicts with the urgent injunction to get 
the ricefields drained as fast as possible. 


“Idleness of labour, waste, lack of responsibility, 
and restrictions on the full development of labour 
power still constitute a problem of widespread 
nature,” says the Peking editorial, and this is a 
preface to the most significant and ‘revolutionary 
measure of all, the “universal introduction of fixed 
piece-work system in all co-operatives.” However, 
on account of the multiple and complicated charac- 
ter of agricultural production, and the fact that 


‘the officials are not experienced in such matters, 
the system cannot be introduced right away and 


the problem will have to be solved systematically 
and gradually, beginning with the small contract 
system: (a relic of the worst, pre-capitalist form 
of economic feudalism in China, which the biggest 
foreign mining companies and other bodies finally 


defeated in favour of direct and free recruitment of : 


labour). 


Under this, certain farming work with quantity, 
quality, and wage points specified is to be collectively 


undertaken for the co-operatives by “production 


teams or production groups,” i.e., forced labour | 
After experience in this the 


gangs, as units. 
measures can move over to seasonal or year-round 
contract systems and individual members’ piece- 


work, and producer co-operatives are directed to 


keep the original records of the different piecework 
jobs so as to accumulate experience for the introduc- 
tion of fixed piece-work systems and of contract 
farming and contract production systems in the 
future. The check-up and reward and punishment 
systems must also be applied, and the utilization 
rate of labour must be raised in connection with 
the intensive cultivation of the land and capital 
construction of production. Conservative and self- 


seeking restrictions on the employment of labour 


must be fought and overcome. 
In place of the anarchy that now obtains, 


producer co-operatives must be helped to institute 


the system of financial management and accounting. 
It is admitted that one of the outstanding problems 
at the moment is that the account books of the 
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IRRESPONSIBLE AND DANGEROUS PUBLIC SPEECHES 


No one can call US Admiral Ring ‘trigger-happy’ when 
he said recently that he was not going to stop the Com- 
munists dropping a few casual bombs on Formosa. The 
foolishness of this announcement focuses attention on the 
recent rash of irresponsible comments by practically every- 
ene involved in international relations. No side can claim 
a monopoly. | 


First, there is the series of American admirals. They 
have been about to strike mighty blows in Indochina, shoot 
first off Hainan, rush the battle fleet into Amoy harbour, 
and now, allow a little nuisance bombing on the people they 
are supposed to be defending. Critics of American foreign 
policy like to think that this is all the result of lack of 
experience. The critics—usually European—mean that the 
Government of the United States is not as old as the 
Government of the United Kingdom or other governments 
on the, Continent. It follows that the British, French etc. 
have been engaging in, or confusing, international relations 
much longer than the Americans. That this experience 
makes them wiser diplomats is a non sequitur. Experience 
can be personal, but there is nothing to show that the 
average age of the British foreign officer is higher than 
that of his American counterpart, nor are there statistics 
to prove that a Britisher has more experience per year than 
his American counterpart. Experience, traditions of the 
service handed down from the mystic past, can be taught 
by one’s immediate predecessors. Unfortunately, the tradi- 
tion of the immediate past is that of British inter-war 


producer co-operatives are in confusion, and chaos 
is threatened if the co-operatives are multiplied 
before this is corrected. Accounting must not be 


-yegarded as of no importance; it is vital and bears 


on the whole national planning scheme. A mutual- 
teaching and mutual-learning campaign must be 
launched among the co-operatives, centring on 
those co-operatives experienced in keeping account 
books. Even the county authorities are expected 
to help in this by lending their few expert 
accountants. 


Finally the responsibilities for doing all these 
things and putting wrongs to right are imposed on 
the local.'Party leadership. The centre of Party 
leadership work in the countryside, it is announced, 


must be shifted to the production movement cen- 


tring on mutual aid and co-operation, and the 
resolution of the CCP Central - Committee on 
developing producer made clear 
provisions for this. 


The floods and other setbacks have set the entire 
agricultural production front a serious task, and 
wherever possible over-fulfilment of targets, must 
be ensured in all the areas which escaped the 
torrential rains and -the floods. The existing 
producer co-operatives must be greatly improved 
in efficiency, or. the masses will be repelled and 
the co-operatives will “lack firm ideological and 
material foundation.” 


‘excited: on the fortress isle. 


politics. Experience can be gained from reading of the 
feats of others, but this is a method open to all students 
of diplomacy. Diplomats in, the old world are, then, not 
necessarily beyond criticism. An examination of their recent 
record, and the record of all public persons involved in 
international relations, reveals a tendency not confined to 
admirals of the U.S. Seventh Fleet, a tendency to talk too 
much. | 


The members of the British Labour Party delegation 
to China have been doing more incautious sounding off per 
square mile than any five admirals selected at random. They 
have several hundred years of alleged British experience to 
draw-on; they have chosen not to. This new diplomacy by 
random insult is confined to no class or race of people. 
The West German Chancellor can make one speech in which 
he upsets Franco-German relations for years to come, and 
does it just as the crucial EDC vote comes before the 
Chamber of Deputies. The most serious shouting, from the 
point of view of the affairs of East Asia, is being. done 
over and around the island of Quemoy. 


From Peking comes continual incitement for aggres- 
sion. Chou En-lai has gone so far,that he may be forced 
into the position of attacking those rocks off the Mainland 
to appease the temper he has created. No amount of talk 
about planned invasion will lead anyone to suppose that 
invasion is planned. Invasion talk from Peking leads to 
‘fight to the death’ talk from Taipei, and presumably, 
although this is more difficult to imagine, everyone gets very 
More important, as Peking - 
talk is countered by Taipei talk, Americans think something 
more than the sinking of fishing boats and the blasting of 
lighthouses is about to take place. 


Mr. Crossman, one of England’s leading left-wing 
columnists, was correct in saying recently that Americans 
want a war even less than the British. Unfortunately, talk 
and more talk of invasion and aggression may eventually 
hypnotize any people into thinking that the war is already 
on; and that the only decent thing to do is to get in it. 


The underlying thought behind ‘talk diplomacy’ is that 
a good nasty speech may start something. Exactly. what is 
never known, but since some countries have little or nothing 
to lose,-this can be a very good substitute for honest think- 
ing and plain dealing. 


An attempt to follow up by asking whether the re- 
marks, personal and otherwise, of Mr. Attlee are supposed 
to cause something to happen would not be particularly 
fruitful. His comments have been so off-hand—throw over 
Chiang today, urge Mao to urge Malenkov to give the 


. satellite chaps a bit more freedom tomorrow—that it is im- 


possible to know where to begin. We may just echo Sir 
Alexander Grantham and say, ‘Unfortunate.’ Although 
that could have a double echo. : 


The Italians have been concerned with scandals. Their 
inter-war entry into international politics has always been 
considered unfortunate; it is wise to concentrate on what 
one does best. In the case of the French, it would be un- 
fair to single out any one individual or any: one speech as 
being more irresponsible than another. | 


Condemnation of talk \n international relations should 


not lead to the conclusion that secret diplomacy is desirable. 


This would be to assume that diplomats said more sensible 


ad 
‘ ‘ 
| 


the command. 
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ARMY AND PROVINCIAL 


The Peking Communist papers gave detailed reports of 
all the meetings of the provincial and other congresses on 
the same intermediate level, such as the Congresses of the 
regional Army commands, and of the People’s Volunteers. 
The latter met at Pyongyang, in North Korea, in mid-August, 
and elected their commander, General Peng Teh-huai and 
nine others to the National Congress, and it was stated 
that -“‘all ten deputies had given distinguished service in the 
Korean campaign.” The North-west Military Command held 
their congress at Lanchow in mid-July at which 170 dele- 
gates were present, including leading cadres, heroes and 
model personages as well as cadres and fighters of the 
Chinese, Uigur, Muslim and Kazakh nationalities. The 
Deputy Commander (General Peng Shao-hui) pointed out 


how significant the congress was in the political life of the 


army, and warned them they should show an attitude of 


high-degree responsibility to the State and people in the 


election of their deputies. 
puties, all Chinese. 


The congress elected five de 


4 The East China Command congress, held in mid-August, 

was attended by 323 deputies from various branches of that 
regional command, including party cadres, fighters, heroes, 
model servicemen and ten women comrades. Eight deputies 
were elected to the National Congress, of whom three were 
combat heroes. The Central-South Command’s congress in 
mid-August was attended by 270 deputies, all of whom 
had been “carefully elected” 
schools and hospitals, under the Command and the Field 
Army. The meeting was also attended by 378 people re- 
presenting the army, navy and air force units directly under 
It was thus the biggest congress of all of 
this type, and presumably corresponded to the armed strength 
of the forces now stationed in the southern region. Even 
so, only eight deputies were elected to the National Con- 
gress—the same as the East China Command congress. The 
first two were Generals Lin Piao and Tan Cheng, the 4th 
Field Army’s Pclitical Commissar, who said that in view 
of the threat from Formosa they must speed up the poli- 
tical, military and cultural training of the armed forces. 


In the South-west region, the servicemen’s congress of 
that command was held at Chungking with 151 deputies 
present, in mid-August. Army units defending the Yunnan 
frontier, building the Sikang-Tibet highway, units under- 
going regular training, public security forces as well as 
cultural, medical and educational workers attached to army 


things. in secret, but, judging from the memoirs of Mr. 
Roosevelt, there is little ground for such an assumption. 


Big ‘x’ talk diplomacy (any number up to five can play) 
is beyond the scope of this article, but the tendency to 
advocate such talks appears to depend upon the age of 
the participants, the proximity of elections, and whether 
or not one has regently been called a ‘war-monger’. Those 
who think that diplomacy is something more than a series 


of sudden dashes tc Hangchow are skeptical of the effective- - 


ness of the Big ‘x’ talk method. 


If we could have “perfect ’ush” for about twelve 
months—and providing tongue-poking-out were restrained— 
there might be time to think problems out a bit. Anyway, 
the world would be free for the time of men whose natural 
tendency to after-dinner noises. has been remouthed to 
sound like ‘coexistence’. 


— Frank H. H. King 


by the armed units, organs, 
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units, were represented and the gathering included 55 com- 
bat heroes, model workers, meritorious servicemen, model 
NDYL members, 18 Party cadres and fighters of fraternal 
nationalities, and eight women comrades. The deputy com- 
mander of the militia in Tibet said the growth of the 
Tibetan militia enabled him to comprehend more profoundly 
the correctness and greatness of Chairman Mao’s nationali- 
ties policy. The congress elected six deputies, headed by 
the regional commander General Ho Lung, and Ho Ping- 
yen, presumably his political commissar. Two of the dee 
puties were combat heroes. : 


The air force of the PLA elected three and the Navy 
two, while the public security forces elected one (Li Tien- 
huan) who said he would maintain ‘‘a modest and careful 
attitude, study seriously, work hard, and fulfil the trust 
given him by all personnel of the public security forces.” 


Reports of the meetings of municipal congresses natural- 
ly begin with Peking. The session in the capital lasted 


seven days, and in addition to the usual formality of electing — 


28 deputies to the National Congress passed the 1954 
budget of the Municipality. Nine of the deputies were 
elected unanimously and the others by overwhelming majori- 
ties. Apparently there were criticisms of municipal con- 
struction, for the Mayor (Peng Chen) attributed most of 
the “weaknesses to the inadequacy of city planning and 
promised that the Municipal Government would soon draw 
up a comprehensive plan. Serious consideration. would be 
given to the proposals raised by the deputies, who wanted 
more schools, cinemas and parks. Many other practical pro- 
posals were put forward, and it seems to have been a lively 
meeting at which the deputies were quite self-assertive. 
They wanted better ‘democratic’ management in industry, 
greater acceptance by industrialists and business men of 
‘‘workers’ supervision,” .more department stores, nurseries, 
cinemas, theatres, cultural centres, ice rinks, sports stadiums, 
and swimming pools in industrial and cultural centres and 
workers’ settlements. Many deputies praised the great 
amount of housing put up since the liberation, but a pro- 
fessor of Peking University drew attention to the lack of 
planning in this housing construction. 


The heads of the State Trade Department and Co- 
operatives’ Society promised the expansion:-of State stores 
and of the present co-operatives’ network of 1,400 shops 
in industrial and cultural centres, a more careful study of 
the customers’ needs, and better and more varied supplies of 
goods. 


Liaoning held its provincial people’s congress at Mukden 
in mid-August, and 535 deputies attended from the amal- 
gamated provinces (Liaotyng and Liaohsi). This con- 
ference, like all the others, had to pass on the new Gon- 
stitution and approve it, so that it could hardly become a 
bone of contention when the National Congress meets and 
thus perhaps throw it into hopeless confusion. 


The CCP provincial secretary, Huang Ou-tung, pointed 
out that Liaotung is the concentrated centre of Socialist 
State-owned industries, and had therefore “a glorious but 
stupendous task” to perform in realising the nation’s So- 
cialist industrialization. The province’s natural conditions 
for farming, he said, were excellent, definite progress had 
been made in the producer co-operatives and mutual aid 
movment, commerce and communications and transportation 
were better developed, and cultural, educational and _ poli- 
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“ solidating national defence. 


Government in the past 18 months. 
adopted calling on all peasants of the province to increase 
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tical work also very heavy, as was also the task-of con- 
It was necessary to develop 
additional emulation drives, with technical improvement as 
the principal content. Weaknesses were revealed by the 
subjects mentioned for improvement, such as supervision and 
leadership, the raising of quality, the need to keep produc- 
tion balanced and co-ordinated with marketing, and the 
strengthening of ideological and political leadership. 


The meeting elected 24 deputies to the national con- 
gress, headed by Wang Cheng and Li Tao. Two Manchus, 
one Mongol and one Korean were among the deputies, who 
also included one woman. 


Another important congress was that of Anshan muni- 


cipality, in the centre of the heavy industrial triangle — 


(Mukden-Anshan-Fushun). The report of the deputy mayor 


(Li Wei-min) reflected the great development. of industry 


and housing since the liberation, with a corresponding in- 
crease of educational needs and students. Six deputies 
were elected to the national congress and the reporter struck 


rather an unusual note when he referred to the “atmosphere ~ 


of great happiness’ that was evident everywhere in An- 
shan. : 


The well-known coal and iron city of Penki also held 
a five-day congress, attended by 233 deputies, and the Mayor 


revealed that nearly 3,000 proposals from the people had 
received. 


It is noteworthy that the first of the five 
deputies named was Lu Cheng-tsao, presumably the founder 
of the first “people’s Government” 
after it had been overrun by the Japanese in 1937, who 
was recently in the Railways Ministry in ace: The 


second deputy is Liu Lan-po. 


The Chekiang provincial people’s congress was held at 
Hangchow and was attended by 451 deputies. The report 
on the provincial government’s work showed that by the 


end of 1953 private industrial establishments doing govern- 


ment work accounted for 61.46% of the gross industrial 
output of private industries, and. 96 factories were placed 
under public-private joint operations (socalled State Capi- 
talism). The province has 3,000 handicraft production co- 


operatives, 16 handicraft supply, marketing and producing - 


co-operatives, and over 1,000 handicraft supply, marketing 
and production teams. There are 2,016 agricultural pro- 
ducer co-operatives distributed in the countryside, and or-. 
ganized peasants in the province have reached more than 
45% of the total. Deputies testified to the “tremendous 
successes” in enforcing the policies of the Party and the 
A resolution was 


grain output by an additional 600 million catties. . Deputies 
elected to the national congress totalled 35 (including those 
for the Hangchow Municipality). 


The Anhuei provincial congress was 414 
deputies and elected 39 deputies to the national congress. 
Shantung elected no fewer than 77 deputies, including those 


for the two industrial cities of Tsingtao and Tsinan, with a. 


population of more than half a million each. There were 
557 deputies at the provincial congress, which lasted three 
days. The Wuhan municipal congress applauded the flood 
fighters and the anti-flood and famine relief workers, ex-— 
changed many messages of greetings, reported that 46 child- 
care stations had been set up for flood victims and 700 


- medical workers were ‘available for them, and provided de- 


tails not only of the numbers taking part in the dyke- 
raising and flood-fighting but also of the earth-work and 
the aid in the way of gunnybags etc. received from other 
parts of the country. Fifteen deputies were elected. They 


- were headed by Teng Tzu-hui and Wang Wei-kang. 


The Hupeh provincial congress was attended by 361 


deputies and held at Wuchang, and the official reports said 


in the Hopei plain - 


Moy 
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we 


an anti-flood army of nearly a million was raised to launch 
a heroic struggle against floods. The first tasks of the 
province this year were to mobilise all people and concen- 
trate main man power, resources and finance to support 
the capital construction of new factories and-mines in the 


Wuhan and Tayeh areas and the expansion project of the . 
Tayeh Steel Works. All must practise economy and save 


an additional 10% for this. Grain output must be increased 
by another 2,000 million catties and cotton output by 
another 26 million. For the present, however, effort must 
be concentrated on the eventual conquest of flood. The pro- 
vineial congress elected 33 deputies, headed by Tung Pi- 
wu and Wang Shu-sheng. 


The Hunan Provincial congress was attended by 505 
deputies, of whom no fewer than 101 were women and 
28 were deputies of the Miao, Yao, Tung and Hui minorities. 


Hunan (and Changsha) elected 50 deputies to the national 


congress, the list being headed by [in Po-chu and Tsai Chang 
(a woman). The great flood was a question of great con- 
cern to all deputies and they considered measures of a very 
pressing‘and serious character for compensatory production, 
especially in hilly areas, and repair of embankments in the 
vast Tungting Lake area. 


At the Honan provincial congress at Kaifeng deputies 


from the former Yellow River areas expressed gratitude to 


the State for the investments amounting to tens of million 
yuan, which helped the people of the flood areas rebuild 
their homes and develop production so that it surpassed 
rapidly the level before the Yellow River inundation. All 
deputies paid tribute to the People’s Government for its 
“enormous success” in leading the people to harness the 


Yellow River which regularly wrought havoc in the past, 


and so to pass over flood seasons without mishap in seven 
years. Deputies from the Yellow River region regarded it 


as a “miracle in history” the fact that 450,000 mow of land 


irrigated by the Yellow River had reaped bumper harvests 
in the past two years. Deputies also paid tribute to the 
People’s Government for the Huai River harnessing projects 


_ which played a great part in protecting farmland, and ex- 


pressed their complete trust in the leadership of the Party, 
the Government and the Honan Provincial Government. 


At the Kwangsi provincial congress 417 deputies were 
present. In addition to the Chinese there were Chuang, 
Yao, Miao, Tung and Hui nationalities. 
than 700 proposals concerning industrial and agricultural 
production and finance, economy and construction, which 
were put forward after they had been properly sifted by 
the committee for examining proposals. The 38 deputies 
elected to the national congress were headed by Chang 


_ Yun-yi and Chen Man-yuan, and 18 of them were of Chuang 


nationality. 


The Yunnan congress was attended by 376 deputies, 
who represented 28 nationalities. These minorities number 
about one-third of the total, and 41% of the provincial 
deputies represented these minorities, while 15% were wo- 
men. Deputies voiced their satisfaction over the develop- 
ment of production, industry, trade and communications 
and transportation in the various places along the frontier, 
which “brought prosperity and happinese > to people of all 
nationalities. 


The Hani people said that before the liberation they 
ate the bark of trees and wild crops and then had to flee 
from their villages because they had no more to eat. Now 
they were leading a much better life and even their children 
were clad in pretty cotton prints, while the instruments 


with which they collected wild crops and bark were now © 


put aside and kept as souvenirs. Yunnan elected 45 de- 
puties, embodying 15 minorities, headed by Chu Chia-pai 
and Li Neng. ' 


There were more 
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OPPRESSION 


One of the foreign correspondents accompanying the 
British Labour Party delegation in their tour of China re- 
ferred to the fact that just before they visited the Kailan 
Mining Area, an important and experienced graduate en- 
gineer has been executed as a “counter-revolutionary.” The 
tale is told in a Communist news agency despatch, from 
Peking. This stated that the engineer Chung Yin had been 
sentenced to death by the Tangshan Municipal People’s 
Court on August 12 at a public trial, and the sentence was 
carried out immediately. A claque of 2,000 workers clapped 
hands to express their satisfaction and their unanimous sup- 
port for the verdict. 


The Communist Prosecutor said that Chung Yin was a 
graduate of a senior mechanical engineering institution, and 
- had four years of practical experience in work with ma- 
chinery as well as being acquainted with general mechanical 
theories. He had been to the Tatung coal mine to study 
the technical operation of the combine, had read a book 
on the Donbas Combine, and was acquainted with the pro- 
cedure for the dismantling of the parts concerned in the 
first incident with which he was chargéd. An _ instructor 
in the training-class, named Ho Tai-wen, had informed him 
in detail of the procedure to be followed in dismantling. 
On two occasions, however, said the Prosecutor, he employed 
incerrect methods of work, and not only failed to consult 
the leadership perscnnel before the incidents, or discussed 
them with his fellow-workers, but further repeatedly re- 
jected the workers’ recommendations. “These facts fully 
explained that Chung was a counter-revolutionary resolute 
in his desire to be hostile to the people. He must be 
rigorously punished.”’ 


Chung’s first crime, said the Prosecutor, was committed | 


on September 7, 1953. He was directing trainees in a 
training class for operators of the combines and showed how 
to dismantle part of the equipment in the_ coal-cutting 
section. He “intentionally” gave them improper instruction 
and instead of adopting the rational recommendations of the 
workers he ordered the workers to use an eight-pound ham- 
mer to hit the middle axle. The axle was damaged and 
afterwards he spread the rumour that the axle was faulty 
when installed by the Soviets. On the second occasion, on 
December 14, 1953, he was down in the pit directing the 
installation of coal-cutting and motor portions of the com- 
bine when mishandling led to the smashing up of the ball- 
bearings and the whole combine was inoperable. 


Nething was said in the report about the nature of the 


defence of the engineer, but it was affirmed that he had 


“adequate facilities to exercise his defence rights. ” And, 
of course, the accused confessed his crimes. It is still not 
clear whether he was executed for his services under the pre- 
vious Central Government—a shockingly bad precedent for 
his successors if ever there is a change of regime in China 
—or for the alleged mistakes he made during his work as a 
technician. But it is not without significance that the re- 
port on the case was accompanied by a lengthy editorial 
in the People’s Daily calling on the people, or rather the 
secret police, and to strengthen the economic security work 
—suggesting that the country was full of hidden saboteurs: 
a ery which Stalin used so often in his rule by terror, and 
to exterminate all his Party colleagues except Molotov and 
one or two others, and a vast number of other people. 
But if the activities of those people are not simply copied 
from some Soviet text-book or one of Stalin’s reports—as 
happens so often nowadays—and is a genuine record of 


and spread rumours among the workers, 
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what is going on in China, then the situation of the regime 
is precarious indeed. 


The Prosecutor (who was the local deputy procurator) 
alleged that the engineer, after the surrender of the Japa- 


‘nese in 1945, had taken part in the counter-revolutionary 


(Nationalist) organization the ‘‘M.M. Corps” of the “Chiang 
bandits” (the Nationalist Government) in Antung muni- 
cipality, and was a backbone element therein. He actively 
developed the M.M. Corps, carried out counter-revolutionary 
propaganda, and secretly installed a small radio station 


- for the spreading of rumours, and plotted the assassina- 


tion of the military and administrative heads of _ the 
Antung municipality. When this organization was broken 
up by the Communists, Chung escaped to the Mukden Col- 
lege of Medicine, where he “maliciously instigated the stu- 
dents to demand the removal of the college and to expel 
the “‘prcegressive’ professors.”’ In December, 1949, under 
the direction of Chiang’s special agents, he infiltrated into 
the North China University and at the conclusion of his 
studies was transferred to the Linsi Mine of the Kailan area 
for technical work, and “continued secretly to. carry out 
counter-revolutionary 


In October, 1950, when the U.S. troops landed at Inchon 
and pushed toward the Yalu River, he returned to Antung 
“to collude with special agents in hiding to attempt a cri- 
minal plot for the overthrow of the People’s Government.” 
Later, after the American retreat, Chung returned to Linsi 
_ undermining the 
great movement of resisting the U.S. and aiding Korea. In 
1952 he was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment by the 


Tangshan People’s Court, but execution of the sentence was. 
suspended. During this period he remained and carried on. 


his technical work in the Engine Section of the Linsi Mine. 
He’ did not repent of his past sins, remained hostile to the 
“people,” and on two occasions “maliciously damaged ad- 
vanced producticn tools newly imported from the _ Soviet 
Union.”’ 


* * * ok 


The picture the Communist mouthpiece paints of con- 


ditions in the Chinese industries and enterprises, based on 


the Chung Yin case, is startling indeed. The People’s Daily 
asserts that the five-year construction plan has become the 
central target of sabotage activities. The case in which 
the Kailan mining engineer Chung Yin was executed just 
before the British Labourites appeared there was, it said, 
merely one of many “hideous crimes,’ by counter-revolu- 
tionaries (non-Communists) who were everywhere present 
in the enterprises taken over by the new regime in the 
wake of the victorious Liberation Army. 
mass movement for the suppression of counter-revolu- 
tionaries and saboteurs, elements hostile to the construction 


enterprise explcited the opportunities of the Party’s need 


of enlisting technical personnel to infiltrate into the State 
economic-financial departments, trading organs, railway and 
water transport, and particularly into factories and. mines, 
“where they masquerade as workers, staff members and 
technicians, in order to carry out sabotage.”’ 


They no longer dare to adopt open and undisguised 
methods of sabotage, however, but .develop the method of 
“using a dual personality” in their sabotage operations. 
“They give lip service to and actively take part in, our 
Socialist construction, like worms putting on various protec- 


tive colours, and even exerting their best to masquerade as 


‘In spite of the 
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advanced production workers, first registering some achieve- 
ments in their work.” They seek opportunities to infiltrate 
into the Youth League and the Communist Party, to carry 
out on a larger scale their sabotage act vities. They resort 
to all measures to steal important information on national 
defence industry, newly-built or expanded factories and 
mines, national construction plans, foreign trade activities, 
and the conservation of material supplies. .They take ad- 
vantage of the complete technical ignorance of the Party 
workers who are nevertheless the leaders in industry and 
public security, and “intentionally” create mistakes and 
omissions in the formulation of plans and work schedules, 
supply false data, steal and alter blueprints, and even draw 
up plans which are basically incorrect and impractical. In 
the course of prospecting, analysis, and technical guidance 
activities, they give incorrect directions and propose incor- 
rect measures. Thus man power and material resources are 
wasted and dislocation caused among different departments 
of the national economy, to delay the progress of national 
construction. 


Incorrect methods are also used in the operations and 
management of actual production, and thus the volume of 
production is reduced and the quality lowered. Intentional 
obstruction is even offered to measures for the improve- 


ment of the workers’ safety and their amenities. Under the 
slogan of “actively working for production increase,’ the 


mistakes are extended and aggravated. ‘“‘Superficially, pro- 
duction hours are lengthened,.-but. aetually important ma- 
chinery equipment is being damaged, and whole factories 
and mines are being destroyed. At the same time, they 
allow no opportunity to pass for the direct damage of 
factories, mines and granaries, causing the death of workers 
and implicating them in false charges. They also collude 
with gangsters and thieves, and in an organised manner carry 
out the theft of important stores, large quantities of in- 
dustrial raw materials and products, the theft of property 
of State-owned stores and co-operatives, the theft of goods 
carried on railways, and the theft of the common property 
of collective farms and producer co-operatives. They fur- 
ther exploit certain defects and mistakes in our work, and in 
a planned manner fabricate rumours, sow dissension within 
our ranks, undermine the unity between the Party, the 
masses of workers, and the technical personnel.’’ 


The People’s Daily went on to say that these saboteurs 


‘also organized go-slow strikes and obstructed the realiza- 


IRON 


Nine years after the Japanese occupation, Malayan 
businessmen are looking to Japan in the foundation of a 


‘new mining industry, the production of high grade iron ore. 
It is doubtful if this new development will ever compare 


with the 50,000 tons a year export of Malayan tin, which 
with rubber is the giant of the Malayan economy, but iron 
may well make a lucrative major industry with a less specu- 


_ lative background than tin with its unpredictable price 


changes. Prospective iron miners are looking to Japanese 
blast furnaces as the natural user of the high grade iron 
ore. Japanese representatives | and buyers have shown in- 


terest in the growing Malayan industry and have bought 


small quantities as sample shipments from the new fields. 


_ But if Japan is not willing to purchase when full production 


is begun, the ore may be sold to Australia, 
There has always been a small output of iron from the 


undeveloped east coast of Malaya, but the ore is not of ex- 
_. ceptionally high grade and production has been minute by 
-<world standards. The discovery of what may prove to be 


MINING 
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tion of the creativeness and inventions of the workers and 


their rational recommendations. These sabotage activities 


had become, and would continue to be for a long time to 
come, the major methods and the principal operations of the 
enemy in his struggle against the regime. Unfortunately 
many of the comrades engaged in economic work failed to 
see the facts “which show a turn for greater complexity 


and greater acuteness in the struggle between the enemy 


and ourselves on the economic front. They belittle the 
serious consequences which will be produced by the damage, 
sabotage, intelligence collection, and thefts perpetrated by 
the counter-revolutionaries.”’ They are altogether too slack 
where in fact they ought to exercise the most active zeal; 
and even important secret documents of the State were 


not taken proper care of. The case of Chung Yin showed . 


how one wrecking, and leniency, led to another. If the mis- 
taken tendency of “burying one’s head in production with- 
out consideration of political issues’’ were not speedily and 
resolutely rectified, then the development of Socialist in- 
dustrialization and transformation of the State would be 
seriously imperilled. 

The workers must not only diligently engage in labour 
production but must also be constantly vigilant to protect 
the fruits of their labours. They must expose masquera- 
ders, identify all kinds of enemy agents under cover, per- 
fect the preventive and suppression organs of the masses— 
the security committees and the security teams—so that they 
may fully manifest their role as effective assistants to the 
people’s public security organs. The authorities must bring 


to perfection the personnel, security and management sys- 


tems in the various economic departments. 


Accidents have repeatedly been reported and these must 
be carefully investigated and not allowed to pass off lightly. 
The public security organs must also exert full efforts to 
detect. and arrest counter-revolutionaries and thus protect 
the keypoint projects against which saboteurs will direct 
their special attention. The judicial organs and the people’s 


procurators must “with great fanfare’ deal with important © 


cases of sabotage, and in the meantime all members of the 
Party and Youth League must exert efforts in studying and 
mastering production techniques. 


It may be recalled in this connection that as soon as 
the ‘“Rabfacs’’ in the Soviet Union began to turn out young 
activist technicians, the engineers and experts belonging to 
the old regime were rapidly replaced. 


MALAYA 


larger and more worth-while fields on the developed west 
coast, in the centre of roads and railways, and near to 
ports, has started a small scale iron boom in Malaya. 

For the Mines Department, with nearly a century's ex- 
perience of the Malayan miner in a hurry, this projected 


iron age has brought additional headaches. The department , 
is determined to develop the new west coast industry along 
-Yrational lines and prevent the splitting of ore fields into 


“penny packets” as happened in the tin industry. There 
are still many tin areas in the Federation of Malaya which 
were leased in small plots and now cannot be efficiently 
mined by a dredge or worked by advanced Chinese methods 
unless the newcomer is willing to buy out the owners at a 
premium. Consequently, ‘they are worked by several small 
mining companies, none of which can make the best of 
the mining opportunities. 


Iron mining, which requires a large amount of capital 
and a high degree of mechanisation, is to be taught good 
manners in its infancy. Careful’ investigations are made 
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before prospecting permits or mining rights are granted. 
This, in the early stages of west coast development, brought 
delays but today the importance of getting the industry 
started is realised and bona fide applications are handled 
quickly. The drop in the Federal revenue from rubber and 
tin has perhaps added a note of urgency. 


Unfortunately speculators have already entered the 


field on a small scale. Officially classed as “undesirable 


option mongers’, they have graSped some _ potential iron 
areas which they are making no attempt to develop. In- 
stead, they are waiting to sell to the highest bidder. Action 
is being taken to prevent these activities. 


Before the war, iron mining was largely a Japanese 


concern. Working in Malaya under licence, Japanese miners 
opened Malaya’s first mines on the east coast of Trengganu 
and Johore. From 74,000 tons in 1920, production rose to 
nearly 2,000,000 in 1940 and would have been equalled in the 
following year if restrictions had not been imposed. In 
addition a considerable stockpile was built yp. Very little was 
produced during the Japanese occupation. Most of the Treng- 
‘ganu iron ore, however, is not of exceptionally good grade. 
Post-war, Japanese miners have been banned from Malaya 
and their old mines came under the control of the Custodian 
of Enemy Property. In 1947 and 1948 the Japanese stock- 
pile was exported and in 1950 the largest of the iron mines, 
Bukit Besi in Trengganu, was re-started by a British com- 
pany. Since then production from this mine, the sole pro- 
ducer in quantity in Malaya at present, has risen from nearly 
500,000 tons in 1949 to just over 1,000,000 tons last year. 
In March, production totalled 107,315. The same company 
is also interested in mining an area of ore in Pahang at a 
point 70 miles from the coast and possibly with the help 
of United States capital. 


It is on the developed west coast, however, that Malayan 
businessmen have pinned their hopes for a profitable future. 
One of the first sizeable finds to be actively prospected was 
at Tambun, east of Ipoh, the tin mining town, which is also 


the capital of Perak. On the fringes of one of the richest § 


tin areas in the world, mining is the lifeblood of a young 
town which has become prominent in recent years. The 
known area of ore is about seven miles long, touching Ipoh 
boundary. Hills in the area were 40 years ago found to be 
largely made of pebbles and boulders ofiron, but with ample 
tin on hand this evoked little interest. Prospecting has 
shown that there are 3,000,000 tons of ore in one corner and 
from this ore field, 300,000 tons have been shipped to Japan 
as a sample. Only a small portion of the whole area has 
been thoroughly investigated, but some of the other por- 
tions roughly prospected show that there may be 15,000,000 
tons, with more elsewhere. The ore is exceptionally pure 
and of a type which will always be in demand, for it can 
be readily mixed with other ores. It is planned to open 
a 12-mile railway line to the coast and develop the coastal 
town of Lumaut as a port to handle the iron shipment. The 
sample export, through Prai, 100 miles north, was possible 
because Japanese buyers were willing to pay well. 


The second new iron area to be actively investigated 
is at Bukit Kepong, a remote hilly district in Johore, Malaya’ Ss 
most southern State. The area is near a Japanese iron mine | 
which was worked on a small scale before the war and but’ 
for some ill concealed sleuthing by Japanese miners ht 
_still be unknown in Malaya. Persistent reports that Japa- 
nese were seen before the war in the district digging and 
making borings decided a group of Malayan businessmen 
on starting preliminary investigations. These were carried 
out at some danger and showed what may be a “hill of 
iron’, but the full value of the find is still unknown. For 
over a year prospecting has been delayed by the activities of 
communist terrorists, who roam the Bukit Kepong area in 
large gangs. A special fighting unit, heavily armed and 
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trained over a period of months, has been fitted out to ac- 
company the prospectors who are expected to go into the 
area shortly. Nearby has also been found a coal deposit 
which has yet to be prospected. With good grade ore and 
caal together, both near the coast, there are high hopes for 
‘Bukit Kepong. 


The State Government has given its willing co-opera- 
tion for today the area is sparsely, populated and virtually 
unproductive. The Jimiting factor may be the security posi- 
tion, for Johore State is the worst in the Federation for 
communist activity and labourers and — will need 
to be heavily guarded. 


Ipoh and Bukit Kepong have been the main post-war 
discoveries but the prevalence of iron fields in Malaya can 


only be guessed. Iron deposits have been found in. areas 
not marked on ‘geological maps. There is known to be iron 


in Kedah, a northern State on the west coast, while areas 
on the east coast cannot be prospected because of terrorist 
activity. One of the minor difficulties which could hamper 
development is the attitude of the local investor, nurtured 
on a tin mining economy. To many, iron mining, requiring 
a large amount of capital and giving a slow return, is a poor 
second to tin mining where a comparatively small outlay, 
wisely placed, can bring a quick profit. But despite the risks 
involved, there was no lack of capital when a company was > 
floated to prospect Bukit Kepong and it is now hoped to | 
obtain much of the capital locally if the prospectors confirm 
first reports and a company is launched to mine the area. 
Indeed, iron could not have come to Malaya at a better time. 
Many tin mines have worked out their areas and there is 
little left not under lease. Prospecting has been delayed | 
for six years by communist terrorist activity and the scope 
for tin development is shrinking. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Be E. KANN (Los Angeles) 


PEACEFUL ATOMIC ENERGY 


The impressive strides made by’ atomic energy during 
the past two years are outstanding. And with its rapid 
development came the thought whether, and to what ex- 
tent, fissionable materials as a large- scale source of energy 
could push“aside oil and gas. In a special Standard and 
Poor’s study it is pointed out that atomic energy presents 
no threat to the petroleum industry. It also mentions that 
new legislation paves the way for oil and gas companies 
to prospect for uranium on government western lands. 

“Obviously, projections at this stage are guesswork,” 
the study states, “but based on the expected pattern, the 
foreseeable competition is likely to be neither serious nor 
of rapid development.” 


Based upon current estimates i | is possible that nuclear 


materials may be used as competitor with coal, without sub- | 


sidy, within ten years, for the generation of electric power. 
The thought is that nuclear energy would be used primarily 
in large installations, such as electric generating plants, 
ships or submarines. As far as automotive transportation 
is concerned, it is clear that there are plenty of competing 
sources of energy available at this time, as liquified petro- 
leum gas, natural gas, wood gas, gasoline from hydrogena- 
tion of coal and alcohol. 

Gasoline is plentiful and comparatively cheap and has 
extensive servicing organizations. Before nuclear materials 
can come into popular use, the problem. of shielding -and 
achieving motivation with small units will have to be 
overcome. Even when technical.problems are solved, the 
matter of costs raises further barriers. Should the oil com- 
panies lose some business to nuclear materials in the large- 
scale utility plants, it ought to be remembered that the 
market here is largely for residual oils which are unimpor- 
tant profitwise 


Refining. improvements are constantly cutting down 


on the quantity of residuals obtained. Coking methods are 
available which eliminate residual oil altogether. Doubtless, 
a growing share of the oil barrel will find its way into petro- 
chemicals, a likelihood which may more than offset any loss 
of business to fissionable materials. 

Meanwhile, the recently enacted Multiple Use Act, 
affecting rights to minerals on public lands, opens up a 
possible avenue through which the oil companies could build 
up some interests in the field of fissionable materials. The 
law allows prospectors, including the holders of oil and gas 
leases, to file mineral claims for uranium, gold and minerals 
on several million acres on government lands in 11 Western 
States. These lands have heretofore been closed if already 
under lease for oil and gas. The oil concerns are best 
equipped through their geophysical and geological staffs 
for this type of prospecting. 

’ Obviously, many imponderables exist with respect to 
future adaptation of fissionable materials to practical de- 
velopment of power; but there is no cause to assume at 


aie juncture that the oil and gas companies have anything 


to fear. Dr. Clark Goodman, one of the scientists of the 
atomic bomb, says: “Few of us will live to drive atomic 


‘automobiles or fly jet planes powered by nuclear energy. 


When this time arrives, there will still be a petroleum in- 
dustry, but it may have changed rather remarkably in 
character. 


Instead of petroleum being used primarily for | 


fuel, it -will be the raw material for all kinds of organic 
substances.” 


DRUG COMPANIES 


The discussion of this subject deals with ethical drugs, — 
as well as proprietary drugs. Ethical drugs are sold so to 
say to the medical fraternity, i.e. on prescription, while 
proprietary drugs are available without prescription over 
the counter; the latter are widely advertised to the general 
public. Stocks of concerns manufacturing ethical drugs 
have been drab market performers since 1951; to-day sales 
of that industrial line runs 10 to 15% less. The cause 
for the decline is connected with steep price cuts on anti- 
biotics (mainly penicillin), vitamins and hormones. These 
three drug categories account for two-thirds of total busi- 
ness. Earnings this year will be somewhat higher than for 
1953,\ mainly due to abolition of excess profit taxes. Yet, 
operations continue highly competitive and the timing of 
major new discoveries is unpredictable. 


It was in the late 1930ies that ethicals displayed spec- 
tacular growth. That was the introduction of- sulfa-drugs. 
Then followed the first broad-spectrum antibiotic, penicillin; 
its discovery led to intensive research, leading to the dis- 
covery of other antibiotics. Streptomacin was the second 
outstanding drug and, as is the case with penicillin, it. 
could be manufactured by anyone. After the war some 
large manufacturers, through intensive research efforts, de- 
veloped several new antibiotics which were patented by their 
creators. The first of these was aureomycin, developed by 
Lederle Laboratories of American Cyanamid Company. It 
was followed by chloromycetin produced by Parke Davis; 
and terramycin by Charles Pfizer. Recently, Eli Lilly and 
Abbot Laboratories have developed erythromycin, and 


Lederle and Pfizer have simultaneously announced the de- 


velopment of tetracycline derived from aureomycin and 
terramycin. 

As penicillin was not patented, everybody could, and 
many did, get on the band wagon. , The result was a disas- 
trous cut in prices to a degree, when activities led to a 
loss and there was considerable over-supply, says the Weekly 
Investment Letter of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. The three 
patented antibiotics, aureomycin, terramycin and chlormy- 
cetin, did not suffer the same price reduction as penicillin. 
Each new antibiotic has some different characteristics, but 
they also have some common effectiveness in the treatment 
of certain diseases and infections. Due to such competi- 
tion the three named remedies suffered price reductions. 
Chloromycetin, in addition, lost much of its popularity in 
1952, when it received a great deal of adverse publicity 
to the effect that 1 in some instances persons had died from 
its use. 

Another field that has grown since world war II has 
been that of hormones, such as ACTH, cortisone and hydro- 
cortisone. These drugs were found valuable for the treat- 
ment of arthritis & asthma. At the outset they were ex- 
tremely expensive; but new methods enabled manufacturers 
to produce them synthetically and offer them at wide- spread 
price reductions. To-day profit-margins are low and prices 


not stable. 


The obvious fact that supplies of practically all broad- 
spectrum antibiotics have at least equalled or exceeded . 
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demands is one of the prime reasons for the poorer than 
average market performance of most of these ethical drug 
companies since 1951. To this should be added the weakness 
of hormone prices, plus adverse publicity received by chloro- 
mycetin. 

Success of all drug manufacturers depends heavily upon 
successful research leading to new products and improve- 
ment of existing products. As an example, antibiotics have 
become an important factor in agriculture as animal feed 


supplements and to stimulate plant growth. Attention is 


still being given by ethical drug manufacturers to the dis- 
covery of new antibiotics. It appears, however, that until 
a new group of drugs is found, which will cure hitherto 
unconquered diseases, a sharp increase in the profits of 
ethical drug companies is no bs be expected. One of the 
largest money makers would be an effective remedy against 
the common cold. On the other hand, while not expecting 
a sharp upturn in earnings until a new cure is being dis- 
covered, it is considered logical that with the increase in 
population and the longer lifespan of the individual, ‘the 
demand for ethicals will increase, so that the growth of 
successful ethical drug concerns will continue. 

As regards proprietary drugs, it is evident that the 
augmentation of sales has been much less sharp than for 
Their history has been one of stability and 
less of growth. For the most part, these companies, which 
must make large advertising expenditures and sell in dis- 
tinctly competitive markets, operate on somewhat narrower 
profits and maintain a more rapid turnover of inventories 
than ethicals. These shares qualify as defensive issues 
fer stable income, but they are not completely lacking in 
growth prospects. Sales of drugs and pharmaceuticals tend 
to increase in line with advances in the standard of living. 
Once a consumer has formed a buying habit, he has not 
been prone to eliminate it, even if. his income declines. Thus 
gradual but steady expansion of sales volume is likely owing 
to population growth, the constantly lengthening life span, 
rising standards of living, and increasing health conscious- 
ness. 

Most of the proprietary companies have also entered 
the ethical drugs field to a greater or lesser extent, and 
with more emphasis on research it can be expected that 
new products will be found which will enhance the growth 


prospects of these companies. 


During the first six months of 1954, the ethical drug 


companies tabulated by Mr. Malcolm de Sieyes are showing. 


a net increase of 15% in net per share, while the proprie- 
tary ‘drugs have divulged a 5% increase. It is expected 
that both ethical and proprietary sales and earnings for 
1954 will approximate those of 1953 and the dividends 
in some cases may be slightly higher. 

On a long-term basis Merck & Co., Parke Davis & Co. 
and Charles Pfizer are favored. Regarding proprietary 
issues, American Home Products, Sterling Drugs and Vicks 
appear relatively attractive. McKesson & Robbins is parti- 


Ethical Drugs 1950 1951 
Proprietary Drugs 
American Home Prod. $2.99 
b—Bid 


*_2% stock dividend payable Sept. 10 


for 1953/54. 
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cularly desirable to those requiring high idl. The last- 
named firm is the largest U.S. drug wholesaler, serving 
30,000 drug retailers. McKesson’s business to retail drug- 
gists accounts for 67% of the firm’s sales; about 25% are 
taken up by wholesale liquor distribution; 3% apply to 
the manufacture of proprietary drugs. McKesson’s shares 
have been steady at the price of $40. 


ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


According to the Department of Commerce there wiil 
be more than 58 million motor vehicles registered in 1954 
within the United States, topping 1953 registration by 
3.3%.. 


Coffee prices during the past year justly formed much 


controversial discussion. Recently quotations came down 


somewhat. According to the Department of Agriculture 
production-consumption pinch is about over: In about six 
months from now there ought to be more coffee produced 
world-wide than is being consumed. The Agriculture De- 
partment forecasts world coffee production of green coffee 
for the 1954/55 marketing year at 41,700,000 bags (at 132 
Ibs), compared with a revised figure of 41,400,000 bags 
World exportable production of coffee for 
the 1954/55 marketing season may exceed 33,800,000 bags, 
an excess of 300,000 bags over the preceding term. 

The persistent purchases in August on the part of a 
Florida financier Wolfson brought Montgomery Ward shares 
up about 10 dollars. Wolfson attempts to obtain control 
of the concern. This in face of constant declines in sales 
volume and profits of Montgomery Ward. The firm’s half- 
year net earnings (ended July 31) amount to $12,402,000 
($1.80 a share), compared with $15,732,000 ($2.31 per 
share) for the same period last year. Sales for the first 
half year amounted to $401,118,000, which means 14.8% 
less than in the identical 1953 period. The firm’s working 
capital on July 31, 1954, was $593,936,000, against $577,- 
887,000 a year ago. The operating funds of the company 
now are equal to 8.9 times its obligations. 

Construction outlays in USA during August ($3.6 
billion) were 8% above a year ago. Expenditure on resi- 
dential houses was 15% higher than for August, 1953. 
Commercial, construction exceeded August 1953 totals to 
the extent of 22%; but industrial construction receded 8%. 

On October 13 Government will offer its first new oil 
and ‘gas leases on offshore submerged Louisiana lands. 
Royalties to Federal Government will be 16.2/3% on out- 
put, plus $3 per acre annual rental. The authorities are 
also validating offshore leases before Congress established 
areas of state and Federal control. 

According to United Business Service the Export-Import 
Bank will soon set up credits to help American firms meet 
competition in foreign markets. Such a move was not 


undertaken since 1930. Credits for terms of 3—5 years 


will enable exporters to match payment terms being offered 


Price 

Ind, Recent 1953 Approx 

1952 1953 Div. Market Earns Yield 

$2.25, $2.35 $1.80 433, 18.6 4.1% 
96 96 80 19%, 20.6 4.1 
8.32 1.91 1.40 321% 16.8 4.4 
2.17 2.74 1.25 357 13.0 3.5 
2.63 2.85 2.40 16lob 26.8 3.1 
2.71 3.04 1.75 7 b 25.3 2.3 
.96 91 50 12% 13.7 4.0 

$3.03 $3.39 $2.40 6014 17.7 4.0% 
1.47 1.44 1.00 221, 15.5 4.5 
2.20 2.62 1.50 235% 9.0 6.3 
3.81 3.63 2.50 41 11.3 6.1 
56 90 40 1.5 5.9 
2.63 2.91 2.00 1% 14.3 4.8 
2.79 3.18 1.50* 415%b 13.1 3.6 
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-JAPAN’S TRADE WITH EAST AND EAST ASIA 


By S. 


Japan’s foreign trade has for some time been recording 
unfavourable balances. 
US$2,410 million against exports of US$1,270 only. Dollar 
receipts arising from special procurement contracts relative 
to the Korean war and expenditures of the US armed forces 
personnel stationed in Japan have so far made good the 
trade deficit. With decreasing receipts from these sources, 
Japan will be faced with the need for acquiring foreign 
exchange to pay for its increasing imports. Improvement 
and expansion of its export trade, especially with the neigh- 
bouring Asian countries, would be to the mutual advantage 
of the trading partners. 


Before the war (1934-1936) Japan’s. total annual ex- 
ports dispersal was 18 per cent to mainland China, 17 per 
cent to Korea and 6 per cent to Taiwan. The annual im- 
ports into Japan from these countries were of the order of 
12 per cent from mainland China, 14 per cent from Korea 
and 9 per cent from Taiwan based on Japan’s total yearly 
imports. 

In 1950 Japan’s exports to mainland China were only 
2.4 per cent (US$19.6 million) of its total export trade. 
The imports from mainland China were 4.1 per cent 
(US$39.5 million) of the total imports into Japan for that 
year. The enforcement of embargo on -trade with main- 
land China resulted in further drastic cuts in Japan’s trade 
with that country. The exports from Japan dropped to 
US$5.8 million in 1951 and US$0.6 million in 1952. The 
imports into Japan from that country dropped to US$20.8 
million in 1951 and US$14.9 million in 1952. During 1953, 
however, with the cessation of hostilities in Korea, there was 
a slight improvement in Japan’s trade with mainland China, 
exports rising to US$4.5 million and imports, to US$29.7 
million. Although actual figures of Japan’s exports to main- 
land China are slightly higher than those given above, taking 
into account the fact that some commodities are sent via 
Hongkong, the post-war yearly exports do not exceed one- 
thirtieth of those for the pre-war years. The trade agree- 
ment signed in October 1953 between Japan and mainland 
China, providing for a trade of £30 million each way, met 
with many obstacles. In the first place, the categories of 
commodities desired by both countries changed markedly 
since the end of the last war. Japan’s pre-war exports to 
this country had largely been consumer goods. A greater 
part of post-war exports have been steel manufactures and 
machinery, and as long as steel manufactures are subject to 
export restrictions there can be no substantial in¢rease in 


Japan’s exports to mainland China. In the second place, 


by foreign producers. Credits will be limited to capital 
goods, such as industrial, mining, and construction machinery, 


transportation equipment, and farm machinery. 


Some months ago I reported progress in the use of 
powdered metals for the production of intricate, precision 
and hard-to-machine parts of industrial and consumer pro- 
ducts. The basic technique goes back many years. It 
made possible the tungsten filament electric bulb. But 
impetus on a commercial scale was provided during the 
To produce powdered metal parts, the 
raw material, ground as finely as flour, is mixed in precise 
proportions and pressed between dies under high pressure. 


Among the 25 producers of powdered metals are Glidden 


Corporation, Republic Steel, Tennessee Corporation, New 


Jersey Zinc, Vanadium Alloys Steel, General Aniline and 


Film, National Radiator, etc. 


During 1953 imports amounted to 
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mainland China’s trade has in the last few years shifted 
to the Uyion of. Soviet Socialist Republics and other States 
of eastern Europe, which account for as much as 70 per cent 
of its total trade. In the third place, Japanese commercial 


_ firms and banks are reluctant to adopt any bold measures 


for promoting trade with mainland China, owing partly to 
the prevailing international situation and partly to the cur- 
rent, domestic political developments. This 
further aggravated by the fear that an expanded trade With » 
mainland China might adversely affect the trade with Taiwan 
which amounts to US$60 million each way. 

Today Japan has to compete on an equal footing with 
other countries in obtaining access to the Korean market, 
which in pre-war years had largely, as a colony of Japan, 
depended on that country for its supplies. In 1953, Japan’s 
exports to Korea amounted to US$106.8 million, or one- 
fifth of the pre-war exports. 
the same period totalled US$8.6 million owing to the fact 
that the items desired by J apan were available only in 
limited quantities. Assistance given by the United Nations 
and by the United States for Korean reconstruction has so 


far helped largely in adjusting the unbalanced trade be- 


tween the two countries, but Japan’s outstanding trade ac- 
count with Korea has increased so much that its settlement 
is likely to involve some difficulties. 

Before the war Japan imported rice and sugar from, 
and exported industrial products to Taiwan. The post-war 
trade between Japan and Taiwan follow the same pattern 
but the values of exports and imports have shrunk to one- 
quarter of the pre-war figures. 


As a result of the sharp decline in Japan’s post-war 


trade with mainland China, Korea and Taiwan, the im- 


provement and expansion of its trade relations with the 
countries of South-East Asia has assumed greater impor- 
tance. Japan’s exports to these countries rose from 19 per 
cent of the total value of exports in the pre-war years to 
41 per cent in 1951, while imports slightly increased from 
17 per cent to 20 per cent over the same period. In sub- 
sequent years, however, Japan’s exports to these countries 
declined from US$554 million in 1951 to US$462 million in 
1952 and to US$382 million in 1953. The gradual decline 
was mainly due to the sharp rise in prices in Japan and to 
the increase in special procurement orders following the out- 
break of the Korean war, which shifted the interest of Japa- 
nese exporters from the South-East Asian trade. The dras 
tic curtailment in the import programmes of the countries 
of South-East Asia following the general recession in prices 
of rubber, tin, jute, raw cotton etc. after the end of the 
Korean-war boom also contributed to the gradual decline. 
The combined imports of the countries of South-East Asia 
declined from US$7,000 million in 1951 to US$6,900 million 
in 1952 and to US$6,000 million in 1953. Japan’s exports to 
the region during the 1952-1953 period receded more abrupt- 
ly because of the restrictions on trade imposed by countries 
in the sterling area, which eventually resulted in a cut in 
value in Japan’s exports to the Commonwealth countries 
by almost 50 per cent. For instance, Japan’s exports to 
Pakistan in 1952 amounted to US$118 million and in 1958, 
to US$15 million only. However, since the signing at the 
end of January 1954 of a revised trade agreement between 
Japan and the United Kingdom providing for needed relief 
from import restrictions on Japanese goods imposed by the 
Commonwealth countries, coupled with a gradual decline in 
commodity prices in Japan, the latter’s export trade with 
South-East Asia has assumed a brighter outlook. 
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JAPAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, TOKYO 


SPONSORS: Tokyo International Trade Pair Com- 
mission; with joint efforts made by: Tokyo Metropolitan 
Government, Tokyo Chamber of Commerce & Industry 
and Japan Export Trade Research Organization. With 
support given by: Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ministry of 
Finance, and Ministry of Transportation. — 

PERIOD: May 5-18, 1955. 


LOCATION: No. 1. Fair Building—Tokyo Sangyo 
Kaikan (Tokyo Trade Center) (Indoor only) 72,000 sq. 
ft. No. 2. Fair Building—Harumi-Pier, Tokyo Harbour 
187,000 sq. ft. (Indoor) 144,000 sq. ft. (Outdoor) 43,000 
Tt. 

BOOTH: 1,100 Booths in total, 100 sq. ft. (10-ft. « 
10 ft.) each. No. 1. Fair Building 250 Indoor Booths. 
No. 2. Fair Building 650 Indoor Booths. No. 2. Fair 
Building 200 Outdoor Booths. : 


SPACE RATE: Booth rental per unit for the dura- 
tion of the Fair: In Japanese currency Y72,000 (US$200. 
—or Sterling equivalent) for indoor space. In Japanese 
currency Y¥25,000 (US$70—or Sterling equivalent) for 
outdoor space. Rental includes equipment cost of 
booth, general lighting, sign board, and catalogue listing. 
Payments for electricity and other charges and service 
fees, etc. shall be made by exhibitors to Fair Manage- 
ment Office at current rate. Applicants are requested 


to pay 30% of the booth rental at the date of applica- — 


tion, and the remainder 70%, 
to the Fair Management Office. 

ADMISSION: Admission to the Fair during business 
hours is restricted to businessmen and invited guests. 


The public may be’admitted on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and on the final 


at the date of contract, 


be closed, in case the whole space is filled up. 


_ viously. Prestige purpose exhibits—will 


APPLICATION AND CONTRACT FOR SPACE: 
Application for space may be accepted by December 31, 
1954. However, even before this date, applications may 
-Con- 
tract for space should be signed by February 10, 1955. 
Application and contract forms for allotment of booths 
and other forms are available upon request at the Fair 


Management Office. 


EXHIBIT FROM ABROAD: Exhibits direct from 
outside of Japan shall be sent as regards Commercial 
Samples: a. Exhibits without draft—will be shipped 
back to the exhibitor’s country after the Fair, or will 


be re-exported to any other country than Japan after 


the Fair. b. Exhibits with draft—import licensed pre- 


be exhibited 
by the official participants, national Governments, state 


or local governments or tourist industry, each without 
draft. 


‘CLASSIFICATION OF EXHIBITS: a. Textiles. 
b. Machinery and Tools. c. Metals. d. Chemical 
Goods. e. Provisions, Agricultural and Fishery Pro- 
ducts. f. General Sundry Goods. g. Tourist Indus- 
tries and other Advertisements. 


COMMISSION: No commission is charged to sellers 


or buyers by the Fair Commission — business deal- 
ings made in the Fair. 


INFORMATION: In regard to matters pertaining 
to the Fair, information will be furnished by Fair Man- 
agement Office, Tokyo International Trade Fair Com- 


- mission, c/o Economic Bureau, Tokyo Metropolitan Gov- 


Marunouchi 
Cable address: 


ernment, 


38-chome, Chiyoda-ku, 
Japan. 


Tokyo, 
“TOFAIR” TOKYO. 


|| 


World-wide Banking Services 


SUMITOMO 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
138 Branches throughout Japan 


“OVERSEAS OFFICES 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 


149 Broadway, New York 6 NY., U.S.A. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 4 Copthall Court, London E.C.2, England 
KARACHI REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: Qamar House, Bunder Road, Karachi Pakistan 
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LOANS TO FARMERS IN TAIWAN 


Through the implementation of the “‘Land-to-the tiller” 
program, 207,076 tenant-farmers have acquired title to their 
land. As new owner-farmers, however, their financial burden 
at present is no less than before. The reason is threefold. 
Firstly, .the new owner-farmers have to pay the land pur- 
chase price for 10 years, which is payable in two instal- 
ments each year. The annual payment, including both 
principal and interest, would amount to 40% of the value 
of the main crop. This payment is actually 7.5% less than 
the rent he paid as tenant, but this 7.5% surplus income 
has to be defrayed in the form of land tax which he did 
not need to pay as tenant. Secondly, as owner of the land, 
he has to pay an increased household tax. According to 
the tax regulations, the household tax for tenants is levied 
at a lower rate and a higher rate is applied to owner- 
farmers despite the fact that the farm income of the new 
owner-farmers, after the payment of the land purchase 
price and land tax, is presently no higher than that of 
tenants. Thirdly, there is the increased burden in water 
charge. In Taiwan, a tenant usually shares the water 
charge on a 50-50 basis with the landlord. After the 
tenant has purchased the land, he has to bear all the water 
charge himself. Thus, it’ amounts to doubling the water 
charge for the new owner-fdrmers. Besides this, in some 
areas such as Tainan, Chiayi, Yungling and Changhua, the 
rate of water charge has been raised since last year to 
meet the cost of dike-repairing and construction. 


Thus, it can be seen that the income of those farmers 
who have recently acquired the ownership of their land 
will not be improved until all the instalments on the land 
purchase price are paid. In fact, because of the higher 
household tax and water charge, their financial burden is 
somewhat heavier than before. Furthermore, while as 
tenants, they cculd borrow capital funds for seeds, ferti- 
lizers, etc. from the landlord; but such loans become un- 
available to them now. Government loans made through the 
Food Bureau or Taiwan Sugar Corporation have also become 
unavailable to many of them or insufficient in amount. 
Consequently, they have to berrow funds from usurers at the 
high interest rate of $3 for every $100 per month. It is 


feared that because of financial difficulties, some of the new, 
owner-farmers might be forced to mortgage or re-sell their 


land illicitly. If such should come to pass, it would partially 
undo what the “Land-to-the-tiller” program has accom- 
plished. Therefore, it is proposed that some loan be granted 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 


The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 

and the popular edition HK$17.20. 
: A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a 


few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. 


The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book 
for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. : 


to those owner-farmers through the Land Bank or the Co- 
operative Bank. 


Loan Proposal 


There are 207,076 tenant farm families who have 
acquired the land under the “Land-to-the-tiller” program. 
According to investigation conducted by the Land Bank, 
about 70,965 farm families, or 34% of the new owner- 
farmers are in need of some farm capital. With the loan 
to each farm family set at the average of NT$1,028 (based 
on the average amount bcrrowed by owner-farmers per 
family in 1952), the total loan requirement would amount 
to NT$72.9 million. The loans shall be distributed for the 
following specific purposes: 7 


Estimated Percentage 
Items Amount of Loan of Loan 
Requirement Requirement 
Pump & Water Wiheel_.............. 2,144,998 2.94 
Drying ground of rice seed drying. 
NT$72,959,117 100.00 


The above is only an estimate of the requirement. The 
amount of loan to be approved by the authorities may be 
over NT$30 million only. 

The loans for cattle, carts, water pumps, compost 
houses, storage houses, farm houses, and drying grounds 
shall run for two years and repayable every six months in 
four instalments including interest. The loans for farm 
implements, threshing machines, windmills, and feeds shall 
run for one year, and repayable every six months in two 
instalments including interest. The loans for seeds, ferti- - 
lizers, wages and fish culture ponds shall not run over six 
months, to be repaid at the expiration of the loan plus 
interest. The interest would be charged at 2% p.m. on the 


loans to be provided by the Land Bank or the Co-operative 
Bank. 


To make the most effective use of the proposed loans, . 
they are to be granted on project basis. In other words, 
each loan must serve a particular purpose, as listed in the 
above table. Otherwise, the funds provided by the loans 
might be used for extraneous purposes and thus would not 
produce the result expected. To forestall such possibili-. 
ties, the applications shall be carefully screened and super- 
vision over the utilization of the loan shall be carried out 
by. the lending banks. 


Agricultural loans cutstanding at the end of 1953 


The total of agricultural loans outstanding at the end 


-of 1953 amounted to roughly NT$769 million, which was 


a significant sum. The major portion of this loan was 
made through such productive organisations as the Taiwan 
Sugar Corporation, the Provincial Food Bureau, the Monopoly 
Bureau, etc., and the JCRR, while the rest was made by 
the various banks, co-operatives and the Farmers’ Associa- 
tions. | 


| 
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TAIWAN'S OUTWARD REMITTANCES 


In Taiwan, outward remittances for non-import pur- 
poses are subject to the prior approval of the Foreign Ex- 
change and Trade Control Commission (FETCC). The kinds 
of remittances allowed are classified into the following nine 
categories, namely, (1) family maintenance for government 


employees (2) family travelling expenses from Hongkong 


and Macao (3) students studying abroad (4) motion picture 
rentals (5) newspapers and books (6) airlines (7) insurance 


(8) ocean freight and (9) others. 


All applications are to be first beresned by the Preli- 
minary Screening Committee for Ordinary Remittances, in 
accordance with the rulings established for each kind of re- 
mittances. This committee is one of the three established 
under the FETCC (the other two committees being in charge 
of screening imports and special cases respectively). 


During the year under review, a total of 12,135 ap- 
plications were screened and approved by the said committee, 
with an aggregate value equivalent to US$3,620,428. Com- 
pared with the total remittance of US$3,639,381 in 1952, the 
figure of 1953 showed a slight decline. 


The breakdowns are as follows: 


‘amily Maintenance US$ 148,316 4.10% 
4. Motion Picture Rentals ........ 1,487,019 41.07% 
5. Newspapers & Books .......... 391,933 10.83% 


-US$3,620,428 100. 00% 


(1) Family Maintenance 


The remittance for family maintenance for people with 
families on the China mainland was suspended by order of 
the Government in July 1952. But since then numerous 
petitions were received from government employees who 
had to send money to their families in Hongkong and Macao. 
Therefore, with the approval of the Executive Yuan, the re- 
mittance was resumed in February 1953. But it was de- 
cided that the remittance facilities would be available only 
to the military and civil personnel of the Government whose 
families are in Hongkong or Macao only. The beneficiary 
is restricted to direct dependants, and the amount is limited 
to HK$150 per month for each applicant. Qualifications of 
the applicant must be testified by the institution or govern- 
ment department of his employment, who would be held 
jointly responsible if false statement is made by the ap- 
plicant. Penalty would be meted out by the proper au- 
thorities to those found guilty. 


The remittance is still handled by the Bank of Taiwan, 
who continue to adopt the card registration system to 
simplify procedures. The card is to be submitted by the 
applicant through the institution or government department 
of his employment, and, once approved, the applicant can 
make the remittance every month in the usual way. 


Because the remittance for family maintenance has 


since its resumption been limited to the areas of Hongkong 
and Macao, and because of the other restrictions already 
mentioned above, the total amount of remittances effected 
in the year sharply declined. From February to December, 
such remittance totalled only HK$889,899 or equivalent to 
US$148,316. Compared with the remittances of US$1,180,- 
753 approved in 1952, there was a drop of US$1,032,436. 


each application is limited to: 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


IN 1953 


(2) Travelling Expenses from Hongkong & Macao 


There were 3,272 applications during the year under. 


review for the remittance of travelling and miscellaneous 
expenses to dependants coming to Taiwan from Hongkong 
and Macao for the first time. The amount allowed for each 
person is limited,to a maxfmum of HK$200 as travelling 
expense, plus miscellanéous expenses not exceeding 50% 
of the travelling expense. The total sum of these remit- 
tances amounted to HK$765,530, or equivalent to US$127,- 
588, showing an increase of US$117, 467 over the corres- 
ponding amount of US$10,120 in 1952. 


Checking of the applications is made by the Preliminary 
Screening Committee with the co-operation of the Pro- 
vincial Peace Preservation Corps which is to see whether 
the applicants have arrived in Taiwan within the time limit 
provided in their entry permits. In the cases of those 
applicants who failed to arrive before the expiration of 
their entry permits, the foreign exchange remitted had to 
be refunded by the applicants’ guarantors against payment 
of the NT$ equivalent. 


(3) Students Studying Abroad 


An examination was held by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in 1953 for the students going to study abroad. How- 
ever, since the remittances of tuition and living expenses 
for students during their stay abroad are to be made only 
against payment in foreign currency notes, such remittances 
showed further decline during the year. The amount of 
(a) US$150 per month for 
student residing in U.S.A. (b) US$40 per month for 
student residing in Japan (c) Australian £35 for students 
residing in Australia. The remittance may be applied once 
every six months. 


During the whole year under review, remittances for 
students’ travelling expenses totalled US$108,208. Remit- 
tances for tuition and living expenses, and for guarantee 
deposits, all made against payment in foreign currency notes, 
amounted to US$132,234. The two items added up to a 
sum total of US$240,442, which figure was US$63,660 lower 


than the total sum of US$304,103 remitted in 1952. 


(4) Motion Picture Rentals 


The remittance for film rentals has been on the in- 
-erease since 1951. 


The monthly average of this remittance 
in that year was about US$50,000, that of 1952 was over 
US$80,000, and that of 1953 was over US$120,000. The 
reasons for such ‘hike are: (1) the reasonable price of 
movie tickets and increasing patronage (2) increase in the 
showing of Japanese films, which are favored by the in- 


digenous population and (3) expansion in the number of 
movie houses. | 


During the whole year under review, film rental remit- 


tances amounted to HK$3,514,269 and US$901,307, adding 


up to a total equivalent of US$1,487,019. Compared with 
the sum of US$1,032,014 in 1952, there was an increase 
of US$455,004. 


(5) Newspapers & Books | 


Remittances for books and periodicals have also gone 


up during the year under review. Imports of newspapers 
and magazines have increased, which is in line with Govern- 
ments policy of educating the people. Increase was also 
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seen in the importation of American books and periodicals 
under the U.S. Informational Media Guaranty Program 
(applications to utilize this program by the following 
American publishers have been approved by the Chinese 
Government: McMillan Co. Readers Digest Co., Pocket 
Book Inc., Dell Publishing Co., New American Library of 
World Literature, Double-day Co., etc.). 


and periodicals from abroad were mostly made by educa- 
tional institutions, teachers, physicians and technicians, and 
the books. ordered were mainly in the technical fields. 
During the whole year, remittances made under this cate- 
gory amounted to HK$1,869,485 or equivalent to US$391,933. 


: Compared with the amount of US$282,343 in 1952, it showed 


an increase of US$109,590. 


(6) Airlines 


for freight and passenger fares was 
also increased. Transit travellers were prevented from 


taking advantage of the remittance facility to buy long 


distance ticket in New Taiwan dollars by the following 
rulings adopted by the government authorities: (1) ticket 
sold to transit travellers against NT$ is restricted to the 
first stop on the route of the trip (2) only residents who 
have resided in Taiwan over three months can buy long 
distance tickets in NT$ (3) personnel of -the Chinese or 
foreign government travelling on official business may buy 
long distance trip ticket in NT$ even if his sojourn in 
Taiwan is less than three months, provided he holds certifi- 
cation from his government department or institution to 
such an effect that it has not been possible for him to 
stay in Taiwan for three months. Enforcement of these 


regulations has been successful, with the co-operation of 


the Provincial Peace Preservation Corps, the Provincial 
Police Department, and the various airlines.. Some savings 
in foreign exchange have thus been made. 
ing importance in international position has, however, re- 
sulted in the heavier traffic in 1953. Consequently, the 
remittance made under this category during the year 


amounted to HK$568,294 and US$698,815, making a total 


equivalent to US$793,531. 
than the figure in 1952. 


This was US$372,644 higher 


(7) inswrance. 


The Jeibiioon for re-insurance premium rose by 20% 
in the year under review, as a result of expanding fire 
insurance business. With a view to doing more business, 
the local insurance companies, with the- approval of the 
Ministry of Finance, started on the marine insurance in 
foreign currency. A fund was provided and deposited with 
the Bank of Taiwan in a special account. A new set of 
rules was therefore instituted by this Committee to com- 
prehensively govern this kind of remittance on the one 
hand and to protect and promote the business of the local 
insurance companies on the other hand. _ 

The total remittance made under this category in 1953 
amounted to US$253,880, HK$8,465, and £stg. 1,824, aggre- 
gating the equivalent of US$259,851. This was US$44,919 
larger than the remittance of US$214,922 in 1952. 


(8) Others 


Under this heading are remittances which do not come 
within any of the above mentioned eight categories, such 
as (1) salaries of foreign technicians and experts employed 
by industrial establishments (2) travelling and living ex- 
penses incurred by persons sent abroad by institutions for 
the purpose of developing business (3) expenses incurred 


(Continued on Page 469) 
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Applications for’ 
remittances by individuals to cover the purchase of books 


Taiwan’s grow-. 


Pan American 
offers the only 
ROUND-THE-WORLD 


TOURIST SERVICE- *1366% 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American’s new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers® across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other maior European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or | 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Tyrade-Mark, 
Pan American World Airweys, bia: 


WORLD’S MOST | 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


PAN AMERICAN 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Protection of Private Capital 


Economic Coordinator Alfredo Montelibano stated the 


basic cbjective in the implementation of the country’s econo- 
mic program was to encourage active and maximum parti- 
cipation of private enterprise through the orderly and in- 
tegrated implementation of governmental policies. He de- 
plored the exasperating experiences of private enterprise in 
the past and promised he would spare them the same treat- 
ment under his administration. Citing instances, Monteli- 
bano said there were several industries that had been granted 
tax exemptions and dollar allocations for capital goods but 
were later denied dollars for necessary raw materials with 
which they could operate on maximum capacity. As a re- 
sult, some investment ventures failed and capital became 
timid and reluctant. These were due mainly to the unco- 
ordinated actions of various governmental agencies. The 
creation of the Investment Assistance commission was a pro- 
posed solution to this problem. This body would thoroughly 
consider all angles of investment problems. Its decisions 
would be made only after considering the views of the 
different governmental agencies directly concerned. 


More Credit Facilities 


Commerce Secretary Oscar Ledesma appealed to all 
Filipino businessmen to cooperate in the implementation of 
the retail trade law. “It is not sufficient that we have pass- 
ed the nationalization bill,” Ledesma stressed. For Filipinos 
to regain control of the retail trade was a matter that would 
have to depend upon the individual efforts of every citizen. 
He urged the government to give Filipino retailers more 
credit facilities at a low rate of interest. 
with the necessary know-how would want to engage in the 
retail trade but they did not have the necessary capital. 
One of the big drawbacks of Filipino retail trade was the 
lack of credit facilities. Even if credit was available it was 
at an exorbitant rate of interest. Credit facilities adminis- 
tered by the government should be made easy for the re- 


tailer without at the same time sacrificing the protection. 


of the interest of the lending organizations. In the imple- 
mentation of the retail law, Ledesma said: 1. Development 
of cooperatives be prosecuted with greater vigor. 2. Local 
producers should improve and standardize the quality of 
their products. 3. Filipinos should be taught to patronize 
retailers of their own race. 4. Filipino retailers should 
learn marketing and should treat their customers properly. 


Bank’s Role in Economy 


Central Bank Governor Miguel Cuaderno stated that the 
answer to one of the country’s pressing economic problems 
was the creation of more work opportunities for the masses. 
An agrarian economy has limited possibilities for growth, 
and its continuance was not. the solution to present-day 
problems. <A sound fiscal policy that makes for credit faci- 
lities for economic development was the answer. Banks 
could play a great role in maintaining the stability of the 
Philippine currency and in rescuing Philippine economy from 
its present status. These were the twin problems that beset 


the country today. A credit policy was not possible where | 


currency was unstable. 
rency. 

Senator Gil Puyat, senate finance committee chairman, 
stated that the changing temper of congress was for econo- 
mic development rather than political development. As in 
the past, emphasis was on the development of politica] in- 
stitutions. The government would take a decisive step by 
channeling investments to induce the economic development 


The Philippine peso~is a stable cur- 


Many Filipinos | 
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FROM THE PHILIPPINES 


of the country. The present laws on banking would suffer 
amendments if congress would handle it today. The Central 
Bank Act gave too broad powers to its head and was sorely 
lacking in safeguards. 


Land Reform 


The senate approved a land reform bill setting up a 
leasehold system of tenancy in the country and the senators 
expressed confidence the bill would go a long way in eradicat- 
ing most of the country’s social ills. The bill was sponsored 
by Senators Emmanuel Pelaez and Justiniano Montano and 
was one of the urgent bills certified by President Magsaysay 
for enactment during the current special session of congress. 
The outstanding feature of the land reform bill is that it 
would abolish the kasama system which had been the cause 
of many disputes between tenants and landlords in the coun- 
try. Other purposes of the measure: To establish agricul- 
tural tenancy relations between landlords and tenants on the 
principle of social justice; afford adequate protection to the 
rights of landlords and tenants; insure an equitable division 
of the produce and income derived from the land; provide 
tenant-farmers with more incentives to greater and more 
efficient agricultural production; bolster their economic posi- 
tion and encourage their participation in the development 
of peaceful, vigorous and democratic rural communities. 


Private Rice Trade 


The NARIC board of directors started considering the | 


possibility of importing 10,000 metric tons of rice, equiva- 
lent to 180,000 cavans, from Pakistan on a barter agree- 
ment by private importers. The government corporation’s 
action was prompted by a recent directive from President 
Magsaysay who proposed a new approach to the problem 
of importing rice to stave off any crisis in the cereal. The 
President proposed the importation of rice by private impor- 


ters on the theory that they can feel the public pulse better 


than the NARIC because they deal directly with the public. 
Heretofore, the NARIC had always been the government 
agency which undertook the importation of rice in case of 
any shortage in the nation’s cereal. 

The 81,000 sacks of rice in the stocks of wholesalers in 
Manila and Pasay in June decreased to 27,000 sacks, or a 
decrease of 33 per cent. In these two cities there are now 
146 wholesalers, 113 of whom are Chinese with a total 
stock of 48,000 sacks or 90 per cent of the total stocks; 
and 38 Filipinos with stocks of 5,466 or 10 per cent of the 
total stocks. The depletion of stocks in the open markets 


indicates either hoarding by the big rice merchants and 


producers of surplus producing provinces waiting for better 
prices, or there is really a shortage of the last harvest to 
meet the. consumption requirements of the country as a 
result of damages by stem borers and other calamities in 
Central Luzon. 

The National Rice Producers association registered op- 
position to the proposed law granting police powers to the 
NARIC to confiscate rice stocks on the ground that such 
grant of power would be violative of several provisions of 
the Constitution. 


Unemployment 


The nation’s major problem is unemployment with 15 
per cent of total labor force jobless. Out of 8.1 million 
laborers in the Philippines, 1.2 million are without work with 
the gloomy prospect of labor increasing at a rate of 150,000 
every year. Unless a sound and effective program of econo- 
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mic development was undertaken, the labor problem would 
assume acute proportions within the next two years. A com- 
parative study of unemployment percentage in the Philip- 
pines as compared with other nations shows that local un- 
employment here is higher. This serves as a strong warning 
that the country’s economy is far from stable. 

What makes the labor situation more serious is the 
report that an estimated 3 million more are underemployed. 


Basic causes of the unemployment problem are: 1. Inade- 
quacy of demand for goods and services. 2. Shortages in 
certain categories of skilled labor. 3. Lack of _ effective 


demand. 4. Seasonal fluctuations either in consumer de- 
mand or in the conditions necessary for production. 5. In- 
ventory depression. 6. Decline in exports of certain pro- 
ducts. 7. Competition in international trade. 8. Short- 
age of capital to employ effectively all the labor force at the 
socially accepted standard of living. 9. Agricultural 
.mechanization. 10. Population movements. 

Even if all agricultural land were made available for 
unemployed persons, each laborer would be able to cultivate 
less than .61 hectare. If three hectares were the farm area 
an average family needed to maintain a socially acceptable 
standard of living, only 1.6 million would have ample land 
to cultivate. Considering that the annual increase in popu- 
lation is placed at 1.91 per cent, solution of unemployment 
through land cultivations was regarded as impractical. 

The country's labor force, dominantly agricultural and 
lacking in skill, is distributed as follows: primary industries 
(agriculture, fishing, forestry and hunting), 4,874,716; 
secondary industries (mining and quarrying, manufacturing 
and construction), 603,784; tertiary industries 
utilities, trade and commerce and services), 1,270,202. 

The per capita income of the Filipino is estimated at 
P341.45, but this income does not allow the head of a Fili- 
pino family an adequate margin for savings. On the other 
hand, there is concentrated in the-hands of a few enormous 


_ capital, a good percentage of which is frozen as idle savings, 


either in the family safe or in luxury items such as jewelry. 
A good amount of the income from this business continually 
leaves the country. There is a shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled labor .and tenancy is on the increase, while credit 
facilities in the rural areas were inadequate. Filipino capital 
was timid to venture into new fields and urban centers are 
overcrowded with excess agricultural workers. 


Porcelain-Making 


The first stage in the series of tests to determine the 
suitability of Philippine clay for commercial manufacture of 
porcelain has produced satisfactory results. The tests are 
being conducted by Enrique Pacheco, under the auspices of 
the UE Technical School in Caloocan, Rizal. Pacheco was 
brought by the UE to the Philippines from Paris where he 
had resided for 30 years as a ceramics manufacturer. The 
purpose of the tests is to determine whether the projected 
ceramics department of the tiles factory being constructed 


_ on the NE’s Caloocan Campus can depend on Philippine clays. 


The clays used so far are those of Angat, Bulacan, Los Banos, 
Laguna and Marinduque. 

In the tests at Caloocan, Pacheco produced- varieties of 
cups, saucers, dishes and vases which appeared to be as high 
in quality as imported chinaware. However, Pacheco said 
the following: “The Caloocan tests are not conclusive. We 
lack facilities and the ovens and kilns available are not quite 
satisfactory. However, except for the iron content of local 
clay, they seem to be as good as the best abroad. The 
iron can be eliminated and better equipment can be ac- 
quired. Before we acquire expensive equipment, however, 
I suggest that we have similar tests undertaken in the most 
modern porcelain factories abroad.” Previous tests conduct- 
ed on Philippine clay have been tentative and the results 
obtained pronounced unsatisfactory. The UE experiment, 
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however, indicates the possibility that they may be suitable 


for porcelain manufacture. 


; Loan to Farmers 


President Magsaysay opened the long-awaited Agricul- 
tural Credit Cooperative Financing Administration loan pro- 
gram for farmers with an order for release of P10 million 
for the purpose. The program calls for financing the credit 
needs of about 100,000 farmers in 150 farmers cooperatives 


affiliated with the ACCFA. About 150 more units will be 


included in the program as soon as they are affiliated. In 
two separate directives, the President ordered the release 
of P5 million to cover requirements during the first quarter 
of the fiscal period. He also made available a similar 
amount as the government’s subscription to the ACCFA re- 
volving fund. The amount was released so as to create 
incentives in boosting the rice crop. Under legislation pass- 
ed by congress, P30 million were appropriated to carry out 
a nationwide loan program, P10 million of which were to 
be made available immediately. During the current crop 
year, the ACCFA requires P5 million for production loans 


to farmers, P3 million for farm improvement loans (includ-_ 


ing purchases of carabaos and farm tools), and P2 million 
as peso counterpart in construéting 95 warehouses and rice 
mills throughout rice-producing areas. 


Rural Bank Drive 


The savings deposit drive has started in seven provinces. 
The drive which represents a phase of the rural banking ser- 
vice under the provisions of the Rural Banks Act will mobi- 
lize idle savings in rural areas and thus boost considerably 
the goyernment’s rural development program. Deposits: in 
these rural banks will hasten progress and _ prosperity, 
especially in underdeveloped areas. Under the rural bank 
program supervised by the Central Bank there are 24 operat- 
ing banks in 16 provinces. But only seven have thus far 
been authorized by the Monetary Board to accept savings 
deposits. Three per cent interest will be paid by the rural 
banks for deposits. This interest rate is higher than what 
local banks pay their depositors. Strict regulations have 
been issued by the Central Bank governing savings account. 
Among these are the use of a reinforced concrete vault 
with steel door; bonded personnel; Central Bank-trained per- 
sonnel; a reserve fund determined by the Monetary Board 
to cover the savings deposited in the rural bank. The sum 
of P1 opens an account. 


‘Cristina’ Fertilizer 


The National Power Corporation reported that sales of 
“Tower” brand Maria-Cristina fertilizer had passed the P2- 
million mark during the first six months of operation of the 
NPC chemical fertilizer plant. The government was able to 
bring down the price of ammonium sulphate fertilizer from 
P12 a 100-pound bag to P5.80. | 


Production of Salt 


Salt is vital to the country’s industrial development and 
particularly important in the manufacture of sodium hydro- 
xide, chlorine, sodium carbonate, soap and leather as well 


_as in the refrigeration and food industry. Production from 


year to year had been irregular. Salt production, which 


rose to 211,062,000 kilos in 1950 from 117,524,000 kilos in 


1948, dropped to 25,883,000 kilos in 1951 and further down 
to enly 16,771,000 in 1952. Salt may be exported to Japan, 
which has lost her sources of salt supply from Manchuria and 
other communist-occupied countries to feed her processing 
industries. Some manufacturing firms, like Philippine Manu- 
facturing Company and Superior Gas and Equipment Co., 
were still importing salt for their needs. Salt importation 
may be banned should the local salt industry produce more 
through better methods. 
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MALAYAN & SINGAPORE 


The modern history of Malaya begins from the founda- 
tion of the ports of Malacca, Penang and Singapore, and its 
economic development is mirrored in the growth of these 
ports. With the coming of tin and rubber, Port Swettenham 
was added to them as an outlet for the produce of Malaya. 
All are situated on the Straits of Malacca, the great sea 
highway from the Indian Ocean into the South China Sea. 
Singapore and Penang are free ports and, in addition to 
handling the trade of Malaya, they still maintain what was 
historically their first role as centres of entrepot trade. 


Singapore, by virtue of its being a free port at a central 
geographical vantage point and having a fine and well equip- 
ped harbour, is a natural and logical distributing centre 
for a wide area. It would be very wasteful for a fair- 
sized ship to discharge a small part of its cargo at one 
little port, another small part at another little port, and 
go on, over a period of several weeks. But it can econo- 
mically bring a full cargo into Singapore. There it will find 
excellent facilities for bunkering, taking on ships’ stores, 
and if necessary undergoing repairs; and it will get a full 
cargo to take away with it from Singapore. 


The bulk of goods which it brings to Singapore is broken 


down and sorted out. A relatively small parcel of ~these 
goods can be consigned with other parcels of different goods, 
which have come in different ships, making a full cargo 
for smaller ships. In. this way a large number of such 
cargoes can be made up, each going in a different ship, to 
a different port. This means a considerable saving of trans- 
port costs. Singapore besides being a world shipping centre 
maintains regular shipping services to various small ports 
in her neighbouring territories. 


Secondly, the entrepot holds stocks, often large stocks. 
These enable it to supply the exact types and qualities of 
goods that are wanted, and to supply them promptly. To 
hold large stocks means tying up capital and taking risks. 
The merchants are buying in large quantities and at the 
right times they can buy more cheaply. 


Thirdly, the traders of an entrepot are specialists in 
buying and marketing. They study ithe tastes and re- 
quirements of their customers, and are advised by their 
business associates on the spot, so that they know what 
types of goods are in demand in each district. They are 
specialised shop-keepers. 


In the fourth place, the traders of. an established en- 
trepot have been in business for a long time. They not 
only have years of experience behind them, they also have 
reputations which they are careful to maintain and trade 
connections which have become almost traditional. 


Malaya’s total trade in 1953 was $6,258,272,624. Im- 
ports were valued at $3,238,163,663 and exports were valued 
at $3,020,108,961. This represents a return to the more 
normal 1950 level after the boom figure of $10,710,858,000 
in 1952. The fall in volume is much less marked. Of this, 


Singapore handled 72% of the direct imports and 69% of 
the total exports. 


The value of Singapore’s total tende in 1953 was 
$4,440,920,729. Imports were valued at $2, 343,206,246 
compared with the record of $3,594 million in 1951. Ex- 


ports were valued at $2,097,714,483 as somperes to $4,016 
million in 1951. 


Singapore’s chief exports are rubber and tin. The chief 
import for re-export is textiles which has been hardly hit 
by the fall in exports to Indonesia. Imports of printed cot- 
ton piece-goods increased from 1952 to 1953. Imports from 
the U.K. increased from 13,138,328 to 16,821,216 sq. yards 


during 1958. 
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while imports from India grew from 3,510,569 to 9,475,045 
sq. yards. The imports of bleached and dyed cotton piece- 
goods fell generally, particularly from India and Japan, but 
the traditional trade in “Straits produce” remains a steady 
element in her trade. It includes tapioca, pearl sago and 
sago flour, the spices—pepper, nutmegs and mace—copra, 
coconut oil, jelutong and gutta percha, shells, such as Trocas 
and green Spiral Shells, Rattans, Gums such as Gum Damar, 
and Resins and Dyes such as Dragon’s Blood. All this is 
reflected in the variety of the ships in Singapore’s waters 
where in addition to ocean vessels one can see all types of 
Malaysian craft from big ocean-going junks to the tiny 
perahus of the Rhio traders. Picturesque Bugis vessels 


laden with nutmegs, mace and cloves of Macassar, Moluccas 
and Celebes, pepper from Lampong and Muntok, together | 


with spices of Bali and Lombok. 


Imports of sago flour in 1953 were 23,338 jae more 
than in any previous year. Tapioca flour exports were 


double those of 1952, mainly to U.K. and U.S.A. Exports 


of black pepper were 180% higher than jn 1952, and of 
white pepper 1214% higher. Supplies of nutmegand mace 
improved. Shipments of copra were 57,500 tons, mainly to 
Europe, compared with 44,300 in 1952 and 65,000 in 1951. 
Exports of jelutong were low and those of gutta percha 
were only 50% of those of 1952. Exports of shells fell 
Rattan exports increased by 25% with U.K. 
and Germany as ithe largest customers. 

Penang’s trade in 1953 was $1,081,115,000 in value. 
Imports were valued at $464,113,000 and exports at $617, - 
002,000. 

The total of Penang’ s entrepot” trade with Burma, Thai- 
land and Indonesia for 1953 was $176 million which was a 
decline of $15 million from the 1952 total of $191 million. 
It represents 16 per cent. of the. total trade of the port. 

_ Approximately 40 per cent. of Penang’s imports are 
petroleum pfoducts from Palembang, the balance being 
mainly rubber, arecanuts and copra from Atjeh and Medan. 
A new system of open tender for trade with Atjeh should 
mean its increase in the future. In, 1953 imports of. rubber 
increased from 8,900 tons in 1952 to 9,800 tons. Arecanuts 
declined from 15,200 tons to 11,800 tons. Copra declined 
from 10,700 to 9,100 tons. 
recorded at $1.5 million ($10 million in 1952) due entirely 
to the Indonesian Government’s import licensing policy. 

Rice, rubber and tin ore account for 90 per cent. 
of imports from Burma. 1953 figures are rice 48,200 tons, 
rubber 4,800 tons and tin ore 1,450 tons. Rubber declined 
from the 1952 figure of 9,600 tons due to shipments’ from 
Burma direct to Red China. Main exports are coconut oil, 
arecanuts and fresh coconuts, Tonnages in 1953 were, 


coconut oil 3,200 tons and arecanuts 3,600 tons. 


Imports from Thailand are mainly rice and tin ore, the 
only rubber coming in being on transhipment. 1953 figures 
are rice 53,900 tons, and tin ore 5,300 tons. Exports are 
made up of $4.9 million petroleum products and a large 
variety of machinery, and consumer goods. | 


Market Trends 


The demand in Malaya is for provisions not locally 
grown and machinery and building materials for the govern- 
ments, public utilities, tin mines, rubber plantations and fac- 
tories (including equipment for latex storage and shipment) 
and for secondary industries and. for the Armed Services. 
Rubber estates and tin mines are in many cases not direct 
purchasers of the supplies which they use. 


Exports were the lowest ever. 
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ments are ordered by their agents who are usually merchant 
firms. 


The demand from all sections of the population is of 
growing importance. 50% of the population is 21 years of 
age or under, and their standards are higher and their taste 
more varied than those of their parents. An indication of 
the changed standards of living lies in the number of motor 
cars. In the Federation of Malaya 19,483 were registered 
in 1940 and 47,111 in 1953. In Singapore the parallel in- 
crease is from 10,758 to 31,970. Again out of a population 
of 1,100,000 in Singapore, 165,597 bicycles are registered, 
nearly 1 for every 6 in the population. | | 

Singapore and Penang are particularly interested in 
the long-established and lucrative trade with Indonesia, whe- 
ther as a source of imports such as rubber and spices, or 
as a channel of export e.g. for textiles and household goods. 
The fall in the price of rubber, the stresses of her political 
developments and a wish for direct dealings with the con- 
sumer have made trade with Indonesia more difficult since 
1953. But the inauguration of a series of trade discus- 
sions has brought an assurance that there will be no discri- 
mination against Singapore, while her goods are good in 
quality, competitive in price, and both necessary and within 
the collective means of Indonesia. 


Channels of Trade 


The channels through which trade with Malaya is con- 
ducted are the following:— (1) European merchant houses 
with Head Offices in the United Kingdom, or Continental 
Direct impofters in 
Malaya with buying agents or offices in London or else- 
where. (3) Branch offices of manufacturing firms in the 
established 
by them which in some cases import the non-competitive 
preducts of other manufacturers. (4) Chinese, Indian and 
Arab merchants importing on their own account. Apart 
from certain Indian products, e.g. rice, gunny bags, etc., the 
Indian and Arab firms are large importers of piece-goods 
of cotton and silk from India. A number of these firms deal 
in the import and distribution of consumer goods. (5) 
Manufacturers’ Representatives and Commission Agents 
(European) collecting indent orders principally from Asian 
traders, which are confirmed through United Kingdom or 
Continental buying houses. Some Manufacturers’ Repre- 
sentatives work with the large merchant houses, the latter 
acting as stockists and distributors for the manufacturer. 


The proportion of trade handled by the last two classes 
is increasing and there is a tendency for the larger merchant 
firms to curtail their participation in the bazaar trade and 
to confine their energies of machinery, supplies for estates 
and mines and building materials. There are a number of 
small European firms which came into existence on the re- 
occupation of Malaya. The Chinese form an indispensable 
part of the trading organization of the country. They con- 
trol an increasing share in that part of the import trade 
which is carried on direct with foreign countries. They 
occupy a strong position in the barter trade with Indonesia. 


Methods of Trade 


Merchant houses and direct importers buy on their own 
account either to meet definite orders or to supply the de- 
mand that their survey of the market leads them to expect. 


Purchases for stock are made in those lines in which 
there is steady turnover, eg., provisions, wines and spirits, 
building materials, tiles, cement, soap and toilet preparations 
and, to a smaller extent, metals, hardware, tools. and im- 
plements. In piece-goods, stocks of staple lines are pur- 
chased to a large extent than in prints and fancies. | 
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considerably. 
others expect 


The procedure for consignments’ varies 
Some firms decline all consignment stocks, 
them to be provided. | 


Indenting on commission continues to show a consider-— 
able increase owing to the increase in number of individuals. 
and small firms working on a commission basis. There are 
2 number of agents, either resident in Malaya or paying 
periodical visits, who collect indents from Asian importers. 
and dealers. Such agents may represent manufacturers and 
export houses in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. In 
some cases, the manufacturer or the export house carries the 
“del credere”’ risk; in others confirmation of the order must 
be obtained locally. The agent in Malaya has to exercise 
discretion in the acceptance of the orders obtainable, to 
keep in touch with the business of the purchaser and his 
financial position, and to protect his principal’s interest in 
the goods when they arrive. The exporting house in the 
United Kingdom often takes the risk of indent transactions: 
either actually supplying the goods or acting as a confirming 
medium. 


Limited liability companies have to comply with the 
terms of the Companies Ordinance. Unlimited companies, 
consisting of sole proprietorships or of partnerships, must 
register under the Business Names Ordinance. Manufac- 
turers and exporters are thus protected to a limited extent 


in that they can ascertain the names of the individuals who 


are responsible in a particular company. 


Quctations and Terms of Payment 


Quotations are usually rendered either f.o.b. at port 
of shipment plus actual charges for freight and insurance, 
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or cif. at port destination. The latter method is more 
suitable to the importer. The importer who. receiyes an 
f.0.b. quotation does not know what the actual delivered cost 
of the goods will be, nor is he able to calculate it. In the 
first place he probably does not know the weight of the 
goods or the space they will occupy; in the second place, 
local steamship agents are not usually authorised to quote 
firm rates for inward freights to Malaya. Quotations are 
usually made in terms of the currency of the country of 
origin. | 


There is no uniformity in regard to terms of payment. 
Merchant houses with Head Offices in the United Kingdom 
have arrangements for payment to be made by the latter. 
Some of the principal importers in Malaya make a practice 
of paying cash against documents in London. Some British 
exporters are now invoicing their goods to Malaya in Malayan 
dollars, and there is a tendency for this precedure to in- 
crease. Any contract to accept payment in local currency 
does not debar transfer into sterling, nor does it prejudice 
er delay transfer as the exchange risk for the exporter is 
eliminated and the importer is left to provide the local 
currency. 


Many importers expect some period of credit after the 
goods arrive.. This period varies usually. from thirty to 
ninety days; extensions may be asked for with the result 
that the exporter may easily have to wait six months for 
his money. Where credit is allowed the exporter or manu- 
facturer draws a bill upon the importer specifying the 
usance. The bill is sent out from a bank in London to a 
bank in Malaya with the shipping documents attached. The 
bill states whether these documents, and, with them, the 
possession of the goods, are to be delivered by the bank 
upon acceptance of the biil or payment thereof. Thus a 
bill drawn at thirty days sight, documents against, acceptance, 
means that the importer can obtain delivery of the goods 
upon accepting the bill, and has thirty days in which to 
raise money, either by selling the goods or otherwise, before 
he needs meet the bill. Where a bill is drawn’ on docu- 
ments against payment terms, the importer has the period 
specified in the bill in which to raise funds to meet it. but 
he can only obtain delivery of the goods upon payment of 
the bill, unless the bank will allow him to take the goods 
en a trust receipt. In the first case the United Kingdom 
exporter has no security unless specially arranged other- 
wise—that the bill will be paid on maturity; in the second 
case, the fact that the ownership of the goods remains in 
his hands and the. possession thereof in those of the bank 
acting as his agent provides him with some security against 
the failure of the importer to meet his obligations, although 
he may still have the goods in his hands if the importer 
coes: not accept the bill, and have to pay return freight to 
the United Kingdom, if he is unable to dispose of them 
elsewhere. 


By allowing possession of goods to pass on a trust 
receipt the bank assumes the obligation to meet the bill 
on its due date. If the exporter learns that the goods 
have been handed over he may call upon the bank for 
immediate payment of the bill. A condition of trust re- 
ceipts is that the bank retains a lien upon the goods covered. 
By security “specially arranged otherwise’, is meant the 
establishment of a credit in London, to which recourse can 
be made in the event of a bill being dishonoured. 


Periods of severe trade depression in Malaya lead to 
scme restriction of the terms of credit allowed. by sup- 
pliers overseas as well as of those conceded by importers in 
Malaya. If any generalisation can be made, it is that 
United Kingdom exporters in time of trade depression work 
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on a “D/P” basis, while exporters on the Continent are 
more willing to ship goods on a “D/A” basis. The increase 
in the number of extensions asked for in regard to payment 
of “D/A” bills causes an increase in the discounts offered 
for cash payment. 
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TRADE OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
WITH MALAYA AND HONGKONG, 1953 


_ (By the Senior Trade Commissioner for 


| Singapore and the Federation of Malaya 


Singapore is the principal port for Malaya and it is. 


estimated that about 70 per cent of the direct imports into 
and 70 per cent of the exports from Malaya pass through 
Singapore. Much of Singapore’s trade is also transit trade 
for Indonesia and other Far Eastern countries. Singa- 
pore’s entrepot trade declined during 1953 by about £140 
million as compared with the preceding year. This decline 
was principally due to the drop in prices of rubber and 
tin and to restrictions imposed by Indonesia and certain 
other Far East countries on indirect trade with a view 
to effecting savings in foreign exchange. The lower values 


obtained during the year for. rubber and tin and the exigen- | 


cles of the emergency conditions in Malaya continued to 
have a restrictive effect on imports for consumption in 
Singapore and Malaya. | 


The available statistics cover Malaya (including Singa- 


pore) as separate statistics for Singapore are not available. - 


Malayan imports from the Union during 1953 amounted to 


£1,592,000 which was £330,000 less than the imports in 
1952. 

The ‘principal commodities imported from the Union 
during 1953 were the following:— 


£ 


£1,592,000 


. Other goods supplied to Singapore and Matava during 
1953 and not specified in the above table, were the follow- 
ing: Eggs, cereal products, dried fruits, potatoes, confec- 
tionery, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, leather, cosmetics, 
glassware, agricultural machinery, electrical equipment, 
furniture and footwear. 


During the year interest was shown in the following 
additional commodities and interested parties were placed 
in touch with possible suppliers in the Union:—(1) Canned 
abalone, treated eggs, canned grapes, jams, maize, canned 
meats, onions, canned peas, peanut butter, raisins, soya 


bide, fertilizers, fishmeal, glue, pigments and colours, wattle 
extract and zine oxide. (3) Agricultural implements, auto- 


motive accessories and parts,- building materials, diamond 


bits, piping and tubing, rock crushers, rock drilling equip- 
ment, steel bars (mild), galvanised sheeting, corrugated 
iron. (4) Earthenware cisterns, glassware, pipes and fit- 
tings, sinks, urinals. (5) Footwear, leathers, household 
appliances, toys, cut tobacco. 


Hongkong 


_ Hongkong trade was good at the beginning of 1953 
but slackened off considerably during the latter part of 


the Union of South Africa in East Asia) 


the year, although the total trade for’ 1953 as compared 
with 1952 showed a decrease of only 1.1 per cent. 


Total imports from the Union during 1953 amounted 


to £1,686,000 (according to Hongkong es and were 
made up of the following commodities :— : 


£ 
Diamonds, cut and polished RED 772,000 


£1,686,000 


In addition to the items specified above, the following 
commodities were imported into Hongkong from the Union: 
Shark’s fins, apples, dried fruit, fruit juices, lard, sauces, 
wines, brandy, tobacco, industrial alcohol and domestic 
appliances. 

During the year Hongkong importers scaeiused interest 
in the following additional commodities and the interested 
parties were put ,in touch with likely suppliers in the 


- Union:—(1) Building materials, machinery and engineering 


items, metals, fluorspar, sodium bichromate and zine oxide. 
(2) Carbide, industrial chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
methylated spirits and tanning extracts. (3) Canned meats, 
glucose, provisions generally, potatoes, soya beans. (4) Sole 
leather, paper manufactures, textile and wool tops. 

There are. considerable prospects for introducing South 
African commodities but there is a need for South African 
exporters to approach markets with a view to the establish- 
ment of trade on a permanent basis. With this end in view 
haphazard marketing methods for effecting quick sales should 
be eliminated, the market’s requirements and preferences 
should be studied and stability in the quality of goods sup- 
plied should be ensured. 


(2) Industrial alcohol, bitumen roofing felt, car- 


1,1 6%, 


(Continued from Page 463) 


by foreign firms on matters executed under the instruction 
and on behalf of local industrial and commercial organiza- 


tions (4) payments and expenses for foreign technical group 


invited to Taiwan (5) membership dues of international 
associations, etc. Supporting documents should be sub- 
mitted for screening upon application for these remittances. 
The amount of remittance is decided by the Preliminary 
Screening Committee in accordance with the established 
standards and rulings. Because of exchange stringency, 
persons going abroad for medical treatment still had their 
remittance granted against payment of foreign currency 
notes only. 

During the year under review, remittances under this 
group amounted to US$170,075, HK$3,961, £stg. 108, 
Sw. Fes.820, aggregating the equivalent of , 
-US$171,745. Compared with the figure of US$194, 227 in 
1952, a reduction of US$22,481 was registered. 
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PEANUT OIL TRADE OF HONGKONG 


By a Chinese Dealer 


Peanut oil is the chief cooking oils for Chinese. Some 
people are very particular about the oil used for their food; 
they claim they can discriminate the oil used in their food. 
But that happens to be incorrect. All large restaurants 
use high grades because they want to maintain their reputa- 


tion. “Household” oil which is about 20 to 30% dearer 


than cheaper grades is leading brand. Small restaurants 
use cheaper oil. On the local market, there are three kinds: 
“Household” oil at $180/200 per picul; No. 1 oil at $160/180, 
No. 2 oil at $130/160. The demand for oil is biggest during 
festival times. Households use all grades. Foodstalls use 
the cheapest kind for frying a kind of Chinese breakfast 
food which is sold at 10c a piece-and well liked by workers 
and poorer families. Factory Kitchens use No. 1 and No. 2 
mostly. Cotton Mill kitchens which provide food for the 
workers consume substantial amounts of oil every month. 


Hongkong is mainly a buyer of edible oil. Monthly 
consumption is about 1,200 tons of 2,240 lbs. (valued at 
$3.3 M.). Exports are only re-exports of Chinese peanut 
oil (1953 export of peanut oil: 85,485 cwts.). 


Important buyers of peanut oil from Hongkong during 
1953 were: Belgium, Netherlands, Australia, Canada, 
Malaya, North Borneo, Taiwan, South Korea, Macao. Im- 
portant sellers of peanut oil to Hongkong during 1953 
were: Ceylon, India, Malaya, South Africa, British Central 
Africa, other African countries, China, Taiwan, Indochina, 
Indonesia, Thailand, Eastern Europe. 


The local wholesalers operate usually with a capital 
of $150,000; they give credit to retailers, some wholesalers 
having outstanding accounts over $150,000 at one time. A 
wholesaler requires to know how to mix well good and cheap 
oils, to reduce costs ard to lower their prices according to 
the buyers’ ideas. Local wholesalers total about 50. The 
leading ones are: Tan Sun, Da Hing, Yu Hing Chong, Mo 
Wo Chang, Yip Chong, Ho Tung Kee, Foo Hing. Retailers 
are only shops which buy a few cans (about 40 lbs. net) 
from wholesalers at one time. 


Local factories are Wo Hing Oil Mill and Amoy Can- 
ning Corp. There are a few smaller ones. Native oil 


presses are mostly in Yung Long. 


Prices 


Wholesale prices are established by Nam Pak Hong 
dealers. Retail prices are $2 for “Household” Oil, $1.60/1.80 
for No. 1 Oil, and $1.40/1.60 for No. 2 Oil. When retailers 
find it hard to sell oil even at $1.40, they usually don’t reduce 
prices but offer prizes like plastic chop sticks, spoons, soap, 
Mixing of oil is a Must 
Prices follow: 


per catty 
Native pressed oil — strong peanut flavour & taste ...... $2.00 
African » 1 — good flavour, low F.F.A. .......... 1.45 
| Tsingtao odorless 1 to FRA. 1.20 
fi USA/ European 
Refined Cotton 
seed oil — odorless, tasteless, low FFA ...... 1.15 
Japanese Refined 
Semi-refined 
Soyabean oil be higher FFA ...... 1.06 


Mixing methods include all kinds of oils as above. 
Wholesalers mix their oil for retailers and later retailers 
mix again their oil for consumers. So when a catty of oil 
reaches the consumer, the content of good oil like native 
pressed oil/Thailand oil or even good African .oil has been 
reduced to very little. For “Household” Oil: Usually 50% 
Native pressed oil and 50% genuine odorless and tasteless 
peanut oil i.e. Indian Oil No. 1. Now since there is not 
available good native pressed oil, Thailand Oil No. 1 is 
generally used for Native pressed oil. The percentage is 
not fixed and may vary from 30/70 or 40/60. For No. 1 
Oil: The percentage is 25% good oil (Thailand Oil), 25/ 
50% odorless Indian Oil,and 25% refined cottonseed or 
soyabean oil. For No. 2 Oil: The percentage is over 60% 
refined cottonseed oil/soyabean oil and less than 40% odor- 
less Indian oil. For low grade oil: The percentage is over 
80%. refined vegetable oils and a sprinkle of peanut oil 
for flavouring and disguising purposes. | 


Before 1953, the mixing methods were very crude. 
The most popular oils used were de-odorized cocoanut oil 
(like Chung-Fat-Pai Pure Oil, Dragon Brand Pure Oil etc.). 
But the cocoanut smell appears during cooking and the oil 
is not welcomed by consumers. The latest method of mix- 
ing started during the second half of 1953. At that time 
there was no Chinese vegetable oil coming to Hongkong 
and almost nil from India. The local stock then was very 
low—lIndian Oil was as high as $170 per picul. There were 
no cheap oils on the market. 3 
like T. O. Wong & Co., Li Jui & Sons, Botelho Co., had a 
large stock of all kinds of Chinese vegetable oils, teaseed 
oil, rapeseed oil, sesame oil, cotton seed oil, which were not 
wanted by buyers abroad. They could not be sold at all. 
Facing an acute shortage of cheap oils to mix with good 
peanut oil, the peanut oil wholesalers began to try using 
this “distressed” oil. They sent the oils to local of! refining 
factories. The refined product, which was not very good, 
was accepted wholeheartedly by the wholesalers, who started 
using these substitutes. The total stock of 2 000 odd tons 


was in less than two months completely absorbed by the 


wholesalers. As there was no new supply from China, the 


exporters suggested to the wholesalers that they could use 


other refined oils from abroad. They tried and have been 
using the foreign retined oils ever since. 


& 


Usually an edible oil should be odorless, tasteless and 
colourless. Refining processes should get the above results. 
Local dealers’ standards are different:—Taste: as much pea- 
nut taste as possible; Smell: as much peanut smell as 
possible; Colour: as light as possible; Shaking: no bubbles 
to remain after severe shaking; Appearance: clear, no mois- 
ture. 


Local refining methods use caustic soda to take away 
the free fatty acid, and hot water or weak acid solution 
to neutralize any remaining alkalis in the oil. Rancidity 
can be reduced this way. Fuller’s earth or acid clay is 
used to bleach the oil, and for shaking weak Hydrochloric 
Acid is used. Many refining factories have been doing 


good business. But now as there is no more Chinese vege- 


table oil from China, their service is not required. 


Local Importers: Indian oils are in the-hands of Indian 
firms. USA and European Oil and African Peanut Oil are 
in the hands of A. G. Botelho, Li Jui & Sons, T. O. Wong & 
Co. etc. Thai and Indonesian Oils are in the hands of Chinese 
firms in Nam Pak _— 


RevIEW 


At that time local exporters — 
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_ Indent Practice: Because the buyers are limited, no 
margin money is required by the importers. Keen com- 
petition exists. When the market drops, dealers will try 


to delay taking delivery, thus inconveniencing the importers. — 


A big British Firm (Arnhold Trading) suffered a great loss 
a few years ago in their operations in Indian oil. The 
reasons were the dealers’ refusal of taking up a contract 
and the wide fluctuations on the market. Importers actually 
make very little on their commitments. A broker's com- 
mission is about 50c to $1 per picul while that for wood 
oil, teaseed oil’ etc. is about 25c a picul. 

For edible purposes all vegetable oils are the same. In 


China, the Northern people use peanut oil, soyabean oil. - 


The Central China people use sesame oil, teaseed oil, rape- 

seed oil, The South China people use peanut oil. In 

foreign countries teaseed oil (de-odorized) is used (for 

frying fish chips in London) and soyabean, rice bran oils 

pari used in Japan. Coconut oil is used in Far Eastern coun- 
es. 


Traders’ Opinions | 


It is better to have mixed peanut oil’ that contains 
genuine peanut oil and refined other kinds of vegetable oils 


than to have peanut oil which is aged, rancid, with impuri- — 


ties. The mixing of peanut oil with other oils will 
help keep the local oil prices within a certain limit . 
The American oils’ are of good quality, especially the 
winterized kind which does not freeze. American oil can 
be shipped to Hongkong in bulk, whereas it is impossible to 
transport oils from India, Malaya, Africa even Japan to Hong- 
kong in tanks. American oils will continue to be cheaper 
for use in Hongkong’s mixing oil business. 


RUBBER SITUATION 


The excess of natural rubber production over consump- 
tion was further reduced in .1953 to 110,000 tons, or by 
two-thirds as compared with the preceding year. This 
resulted both from a further drop in production of 67,000 
tons and a re-expansion in consumption of 163,000 tons. 
Government stocks again apparently absorbed the bulk of 
the excess production in 1953. Other stocks in consuming 
countries also increased substantially but there was some 
reduction in stocks afloat. 


The decline in output in 19538 took place in all major 
producing countries: Malaya, Indonesia and Ceylon. For 
the second successive year it was concentrated in small 
holdings; estate production in both Malaya and Indonesia 
increased. The decline in small holdings reflects not only 
discouragement to tapping and evacuation due to the general 
decline in rubber prices. In Malaya, it also reflects the in- 
troduction of a six year program whereby subsidies are 
paid to take areas out of production and to replant them 
either with higher-yielding rubber trees oy with other crops. 
Similar schemes have recently been introduced in Ceylon 
and are projected for other areas in South-East Asia. 


The increase in the consumption of natural rubber was 


attributable not only to a rise in the total volume of natural 


and synthetic rubber consumption, but also to the recapture 
of a larger share of the total rubber market by the natural 
product. Consumption of total natural and synthetic rubber 
increased by about 150,000 tons between 1952 and 1953, 
while 'the consumption of the synthetic product declined 
by about 15,000 tons. Natural rubber’s proportion of the 


Imports & Exports 


_Chinese and Indian oils almost stopped to come in 
during second half of 1953: From China only 17,695 cwts. 
and from India only 200 cwts. In first half of 1993: From 
China 125,461 cwts. and from India 58,776 ecwts. 


African oils have become important: imports jumped 
from 1,279 cwts. during 1952 to 10,312 ewts. during Jan./ 
June 1953 and later to 81,823 cwts. from Jan./Dec. 1953. 


Indonesia increased her export to Hongkong from 7,490 
cwts. in 1952 to 30,928 cwts. in 1953. : 


Rapeseed oil/cottonseed oil/soyabean oil began to arrive 
in Hongkong. Ceylon began to ship oil to Hongkong, and 
Eastern Europe supplied Hongkong. , 


- Imports of Peanut Oil (cwts) 


Countries 1952 1953 
334,227 cwts 329,778 cwts 


During 1953, 9,265 cwt. of Rapeseed oil were imported 
from Japan, 53 cwt. Cottonseed oil from USA, 23,656 cwt. 
Soyabean oil from Japan. Foreign oils may in future take 
the place of Chinese Peanut Oil. 


COMMERCE 


total market increased from 62 percent to 65 percent. This 
is notable principally in the United States, where the pro- 
duction. of synthetic rubber is concentrated. This produc- 
tion is in the hands of the government and, until mid-1953, 
legislation guaranteed consumer outlets of 510,000 tons. 
At that date the minimum consumption requirement was 
reduced to about 220,000 tons, and in the latter part of 
1953 the production of the GR-S type of synthetic rubber 
was curtailed. \ 3 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


CONSUMPTION 
: Percent - 
‘ Item Natural Synthetic Total natural 
Thousand metric tons Percent 
World 
United States 
Quarter: 
1954— 150 157 49 


The price of natural rubber, which since the peak in 
1951 had been declining almost continuously, fell decisively 
below the level of the competitive synthetic type in the 
second half of 1953, and reached a low point in February 
1954, but has since recovered. The price of the main type 
of United States synthetic rubber (GR-S) has remained 
unchanged since March 1952. 
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The question of international price stabilization mea- 
sures for natural rubber in the form of a buffer stock has 
been under consideration by the International Rubber Study 
Group, but at its meeting in May 1954 no agreement was 
reached off this issue. On the other hand, actual and pros- 
pective national measures contributing to greater stability 
of natural rubber prices and greater efficiency in its pro- 
duction were given special attention. 


NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER: ESTIMATED SUPPLY/DEMAND 
| POSITION IN 1953 AND 1954 


Item | 1955 1954 


Thousand metric tons... 

Production: 

Consumption: 


Indicated balance for addition to government 
and commercial stocks: 


It is estimated that consumption of total natural and 
synthetic rubber (excluding Russian synthetic rubber) will 
decline by about 100,000 tons in 1954, the main reduction 
taking place in the United States. Notwithstanding this, 
and an anticipated falling-off in imports into the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, world consumption of natural 
rubber is expected to increase by about five percent. This 
improvement contrasts with a prospective sharp contraction 
in the consumption of the synthetic product, particularly 
in the United States. Natural rubber is expected to account 
for about one-half of the total United States rubber market 
in 1954. | 


The decline in natural rubber production is expected 
to continue in 1954, but the drop this year is expected to 
be only about 20,000 tons. It is concentrated in Indonesia, 
where the cost of living remains high, and many small- 
holders have abandoned rubber tapping. , 


Jn conjunction with the rise in consumption, the drop 
in the output of natural rubber may reduce the excess of 
production to only 24,000 tons, a smaller volume than in 
any previous postwar year. Production of the synthetic 
product is expected to decline almost in line with cCon- 
sumption requirements. In November 1953, a Commission 
was set up in the United States to receive bids from private 
buyers for the government owned synthetic rubber plants. 
The Commission will report its findings by January 1955. 


The long-term demand for rubber, based on rising stan- 
dards of living and on the development of new uses in road- 
ways and upholstery, is favorable. If the present price 
relationship between the natural and synthetic products is 
maintained, natural rubber will have the opportunity of 
participating in any expansion in 1955/56. On the other 
hand, recent prices have had a discouraging effect on higher 
cost production. Some supply may therefore have to be 
drawn from stocks to fulfil requirements.. | 


RICE SITUATION 


Production continues to expand. Import demand is 
sluggish and prices in European markets have declined, but 
world shipments are recovering from the low figures of 1953 
as a result of contracts concluded some months ago. A 
renewed shrinkage of world trade may be feared, however, 
for 1955, unless the current imports of India and Japan are 


suffered notable declines in their rice exports. 
of Thai exports was almost unchanged, whilst China, Pakis-— 


Japan. 
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repeated or replaced. by fresh demands stimulated by new 
developments. | 


Production: Most recent estimates of the 1953/54 rice 
crops continue to show increases over previous figures. The 
most striking instance is India where about 41% million 
tons of paddy are now believed to have been reaped. This 
would represent an increase of about 20 percent over the 
outturn of 1952/53 or about 30 percent over that of 1951/52. 
As the. acreage under rice in India rose in the last year 
only by about 3 per cent, it is clear that yields improved 
considerably. 3 


An important exception to this general prevalence of 
better crops is afforded by Burma. Earlier reports had 
stressed the greater area sown to rice, but it now appears 


that Upper Burma received insufficient rains and that the. 
distribution of ithe rainfall was 


generally unfavorable. 
Damage by insects is also said to have been greater. As 
a result, the total outturn in Burma is now thought to be 
about 534 million tons of paddy, i.e. slightly less than in 
1952/53. Total world production in 1953/54 (excluding 
China and the other countries in the Soviet orbit) may now 
be estimated at about 118 million tons of paddy, as against 
110% million in 1952 and 104 million in 1951. 


- The only indication so far available regarding the 
1954/55. crops is for the U.S.A., where, according to the 
March report on farmers’ intentions, the acreage sown to 
rice will be increased by 8 percent over the record area of 
1953. This expansion is fairly uniform over the five main 
rice States. Some of the increase in California is said to 
be land formerly devoted to cotton, which has now to be 


diverted to other uses owing to the imposition of acreage 
restrictions on cotton. 


Trade: Revised but still provisional figures for 1953 
show that world trade contracted markedly. Exports feil 
by 12 percent compared with 1952 and were less than one 
half of the pre-war volume. 
heavily affected, her shipments having fallen by 290,000 tons 
or to almost one quarter. Brazil, Italy and the U.S.A. also 


The volume 


tan and Greece were exceptional in expanding their foreign 
sales. 


Amongst importing countries, the outstanding feature 
was the ‘severe drop in India’s takings, which fell by over 
half a million tons, or by almost three-quarters. Indonesia 
too reduced her imports sharply to less than one-half the 
level of 1952. The chief increases in imports occurred in 

The expansion in civilian imports recorded for 
Korea and the Ryukyus is probably more apparent than real, 


since it may be outweighed by a reduction in relief ship-— 


ments under U.S.A. military programs. 


Shipments are now recovering from the low levels of 
1953. A welcome improvement has been particularly notice- 
able in the volume of exports from Burma, largely against 
long-term contracts with Ceylon and Japan. On the other 
hand, there has been a further decline in Thai exports. 


Exports of Rice from the Three Main Exporters: 
First Quarter of 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954 


1951 1952 1953 : 1954* 
Thousand metric tons, milled 
907 881 737 


* Provisional. 


Burmese shipments are likely to continue for some 


months at a rate well above that of 19538, since none of 


the 900,000 long tons which Burma may export to India 
under the recent agreement had been moved at the begin- 
ning of May. Burma’s total shipments during 1954 should 


Burma was the country most 
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thus be markedly higher than those of any previous post- 
war year. 


The outlook for Thai exports is much more uncertain. 


_The disappointing low level during the first quarter is be- 
heved to be partly due to disagreements over the quality of 


some of the rice tendered against the contract for the Bri- 
The rate of shipments should, therefore, 
increase once this technical difficulty has been settled. On 
the other hand, the known forward sales of Thai rice are 
much smaller than those of Burma, so that outlets have still 


to be found for the major part of Thailand’s export avail- 


abilities. 


Although the total are and are 
likely to continue to increase in 1954, international trade 
in rice is reported to be very inactive, with little interest 
being shown by buyers. This apparent contradiction is due 
to the fact that much of the present and prospective 1954 
rice movement is in fulfilment of government-to-government 
contracts made some months ago. Of the bigger importers, 
the only ones which have not bought substantial quantities 
for forward shipment appear to be Indonesia and Cuba, .and 
the latter continues to take its foreign supplies almost ex- 
——. from the U.S.A. 


| Prices: As very few transactions have been reported in 
the last two. months, it is difficult ito assess values and price 
movements. One major government-to-government con- 


- tract has indeed been concluded, but of a special character. 


This agreement mentioned under trade above is one by 
which Burma will supply India with 900,000 long tons of 
rice. Burma can either ship 300,000 tons each year from 1954 
to 1956 at prices equivalent to £50 per long ton ($138 per 
metric ten) f.o.b. for Small Mill Specials 42 percent brokens 
for the 1954 portion, £48 for 1955, and £46 for 1956, or 
use the option of delivering the whole 900,000 tons in 1954 
at the average price of the 3 years, ie: £48. It is under- 
stood that the Burmese authorities will exercise this option 
and will accordingly in 1954 ship 550,000. long tons of Small 
Mill Specials and 350,000 tons of parboiled rice. This rice 
contract is, however, bound up with an agreement between 
the two governments for the settlement of outstanding finan- 
cial claims. Thus, a substantial part of the purchase price— 
£138 per ton, i.e. ‘slightly more than a quarter—vwill be re- 
Under these 
circumstances, it cannot be assumed that the full contract 
prices represent values at which India would be willing to 
buy rice in the ordinary way. 


As regards transactions other than between govern- 
ments, prices for U.S. rice kept, for a number of months, 
very steady at the lower levels to which they had settled 
down in November 1953. Zenith No. 2 which contains a 
maximum of 7 percent brokens continued to be quoted at 


New Orleans at about $9.25 per 100 lbs. until the middle. 


of April, when the price dropped to $9 (= $198 per metric 
ton). Japanese purchases of U.S. rice have been mainly of 
lower grades, e.g. No. 5 under-milled with 35 percent brokens, 
for which the prevailing price has been about $8 (= $176 per 
metric ton) at San Francisco. 


In the London market, prices have continued to decline. 
At the beginning of May, Thai rice c.if. Northwest Euro- 


pean ports was being qanter: about £3 per ton lower than 
in March. 


Export values of the main by-products of rice milling 
have been declining. For Brokens, there is a wide range 
of prices in London aecording to quality. At the beginning 


of May, Italian and Viet-Nam 1 and 2 Mixed were quoted 


at about £40 per metric ton cif. Northwest European ports. 


Thai Brokens ranged from £42 for Al Super to £30 for C3. 


Burmese grades 2, 3 and 4 mixed were valued at about £31, 
and Argentine half grain Brokens at about £28. In Rice 


Bran Canadian was quoted at £2114, Burmese white at 
North African 


£2014, 


Turkish £19%, Iranian £19, 
£18. 
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Marketing: The ending of the seller’s market has led to 
various changes in export’ marketing, which aim at substitut- 
ing more elastic procedures for former rigid systems. Thus, 
both Burma and Egypt have abandoned sales by tender and 


adopted individual negotiation between the central selling | 


authority and prospective buyers for export. Italy has done 
away with the requirements of individual licences for each 
export transaction, and has also reduced the minimum price 
of the paddy to be processed for export. On the other 
hand, the lower level of world prices has reawakened interest 
in the U.S. Governmeént’s ‘support program for rice, which 
had been practically ineffective during the years when foreign 
buyers were paying prices well above the support level. For 
1954 the support price is a minimum of $4.92 per 100 lbs. 
of paddy (= $108 per metric ton), as against $4.84 in 1953. 
Since, in mid-April 1954, farm prices of paddy averaged only 
$5.02, some paddy must be selling at about the support price. 
A year earlier, this average was $6.91. As a result, about 


100,000 tons of paddy of the 1953 crop may be delivered 


to the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Wudloak: World shipments in 1954 are likely to te about 
20 percent higher than the low level of 1953. This probable 
recovery is due to two main factors: the exceptionally poor 
yield of the Japanese rice crop at the end of 1953 and the 
large Indian purchase from Burma. The volume of inter- 
national trade in 1955 will largely depend on whether such 
exceptional factors will recur. Reports from India indicate 
that this year’s imports will serve to build up a famine re- 
serve, and that there may be no purchase of foreign supplies 
in 1955. A normal Japanese rice crop would probably re- 
duce Japan’s-rice imports in 1955 to about 1 million tons 
if the present relationships continue between the prices .of 
rice and of other cereals. There is thus a threat that total 
rice imports might shrink in 1955 by about 30 percent com- 
pared to the current year, whilst export availabilities may 
continue undiminished, provided there is no spreading of 
warlike activities in South-East Asia. There is, however, a 
possibility of two new developments, which could serve to 
inerease the demand for imports. In pre-war days, main- 
lard China was one of the chief rice-importers, taking an 
average of 700,000 tons annually in 1934-38. Even in the 
postwar years 1948-50 she absorbed annually about 360,000 
tons of foreign rice. A feature of the last three years is 
that China has become a net exporter of rice. There are 
some indications, however, that these exports were dictated 
by political considerations rather than by the pressure of 
excess home supplies, and there are now rumours that main- 
land China may again become a net importer at least tem- 
porarily. | 


The, second development is the future response of buyers 
to relative price movements. There is plenty of scope for 
an increase in the import demand for rice, provided buyers 
find the price attractive. Thus, the rice importing countries 
of Europe are now taking well over one million tons less 
rice than in prewar days, whilst their own rice production has 
increased during this period. by only about 150,000 tons. 
Cereal imports into the Far-Eastern region contain a far 
lower proportion of rice than formerly. In fact the proportion 
of rice to other grains has nearly reversed in the postwar 
period: whereas in the prewar period rice composed 75 per- 
cent of the total cereal imports, in recent years other grains 


made up 65-70 percent of the total cereals imported by. 


the region. Different price relationships could go far to- 
wards enabling rice to increase its share in the grain import 
programs of deficit countries. 


TEA SITUATION 


Owing to adverse weather in 1953, growers in Northern 
India did not fully implement their policy of crop restric- 
tion; even so, production remained below that of the pre- 
vious year. There was, however, a marked improvement in 
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the quality of the crop. Output in Southern India, Ceylon 
and Pakistan increased, offsetting the small reduction in 
supplies from Indonesia and East Africa. No important 
changes are recorded in production elsewhere. Total world 
output (excluding U.S.S.R. and China) in 1953 is provisional- 
ly estimated at- 593,000 tons, or slightly higher than in 1952 
(590,000 tons). 


In 1953 both exports and imports were larger than 
those of the preceding year. India was able to increase her 
exports by 40,000 tons and to sell her tea earlier than usual. 
Exports from Ceylon rose by 11,000 tons, thus more than 

_ offsetting the lower exports from Indonesia and British East 

Africa. Gross imports into the United Kingdom, however, 
were slightly lower than in 1952, the year of de-rationing. 
On the other hand, total disappearance, taking stock changes 
into account, is estimated to have increased by ten percent. 
Re-exports from London rose in 1953 and reached 50 per- 
cent of the prewar figure (31,400 tons annual average in 
1934-38). There was evidence of rising demand in most 
overseas markets. Imports into Egypt, Australia and New 
Zealand rose as well as in the United States, where pro- 
paganda efforts and high coffee prices cormributed to a 
greater use of tea. Total world net imports in 1953 are 
estimated to have been about 450,000 tons. 


Under the pressure of improving demand, and with gen- 
erally better quality, prices for Indian tea more than doubled 
during 1953. From ls. 6.5d. per lb. in December 1952, 
Calcutta export prices moved to 3s. 1.6d. in December 1953 
and stood in March 1954 at 3s. 5.8d. Higher grade tea, 
which had never suffered the same severe decline, rose com- 
paratively less; high grown Ceylon teas were priced in 
March 1954 at about 38 percent above the December 1952 
quotation. Contributing to these increases were the planned 
continuation of finer plucking throughout 1954 and _ the 
signature of a Russo-Indian trade agreement which includes 


tea. Retail prices followed suit in most consuming coun- 
tries. 


TEA PRODUCTION 


1934-38 1948-51 1952 1953 
Country or Region average average (prel.) 
Thousand metric tons 
tals 103.9 142.2 143.7 155.6 
49.3 36.1 57.0 57.0 
World Total (excl. China and 


* 1936-38 average. 

t Cambodia, Laos, Viet-Nam, Taiwan, Iran, Malaya, Ryukyu, ee 
§ Argentina, Brazil, Peru. 

— None or negligible. 


In the last two decades, the internal market in produc- 
ing countries has become of increasing importance and in 
1952 when export prices were low, governments of produc- 
ing countries became increasingly aware of the necessity for 
expanding their home markets. With higher wages and bet- 
‘ter living standards, domestic consumption in India and 
Pakistan is steadily rising. Unofficial estimates place it at 
80,000 tons and 9,000 tons respectively a year, compared 
with 68,000 tons in 1944-46 and 41,000 tons in 1937-39 for 
both countries. There appears to be an increasing demand 
for lower grade teas in Indonesia. No expansion of home 
‘consumption has been registered in Ceylon. 


markets. 


The outlook for Indonesia is less favorable: disease is wide- 


U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe may enter the world markets 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


TEA: NETT IMPORTS INTO SELECTED COUNTRIES 
1934-38 1948-51 1952 1953 
Country average average 
Thousand metric tons 

Union of South Africa .......... = ee 8.9 10.7 11.5 


Given favorable weather conditions, production in 1954 
is likely to rise in most producing countries in line with 
changes in demand. In India, social legislation will impose 
increased financial burdens on the tea industry. Despite the 
prosperous year 1953, there is as yet no reason for com- 
placency. Replanting, fertilizing and maintenance costs will. 
take their toll of higher profits, loans will have to be repaid 
and depleted reserves rebuilt. Under these circumstances, 
enough tea can be expected to be forthcoming from Indian 
gardens to meet the increased requirements of overseas 
In Ceylon, where tea accounted for more than a. 
half of all export earnings, output is likely to rise further. 


spread, the number of gardens and factories operating is 
declining, and the badly needed replanting of old gardens is 
often neglected for lack of government assistance. Some- 
what larger supplies can be expected in 1954 from East 


African producing regions which suffered from drought in 
1953. | | 


Both in Europe and in the United States, imports are 
likely to rise in 1954. Tea, still the cheapest drink, will 
benefit from consumer resistance to high-priced coffee. Under 
trade agreements concluded with the main producers, the 


to a larger extent than previously. Iran may again become 
an importer once her payments difficulties are settled. 


Until the arrival of the new season’s tea in the late 
summer, prices are not likely to weaken. Indeed, in some 
countries retail prices may rise somewhat like the rise of 
replacement costs. However, the favorable outlook for the 
1954/55 crop indicates the possibility of some downward 
price adjustments in subsequent months. On the whole, 
tea producers who have become increasingly cost conscious, 
will seek to regulate production to prevent another sharp 
price decline such as took place in 1952, and the existence of 
strong producers’ associations under the auspices of the 
International Tea Committee facilitates maintenance of close’ 
control on production. 


TRENDS IN MANILA 


- Export products lacked zip in July, but the financial | 
indicators showed moderate recovery from the downward 
pulls. As Government efforts failed to stem the advance 
of prices in prime commodities, the cost of living price 
index for the wage earner’s family perked up and established 
a new peak for the year. All items considered, developments 
in July were not bad, depending upon where you sit, but at 


the same time, did not argue for optimism in the months 
ahead. The resume: 


Cost of Living: Food items moved up rears 10 palais 
above the previous month’s level. Clothing recorded a 6.7 
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items eased off to 236.7 per cent in July for a drop of 1.7 
points from June, miscellaneous items expanded slightly 
by 0.6 point in July and settled at 267.9 per cent. All 
these factors contributed to the advance of the all-items 
cost of living price index to 318.6 per cent which was 6.0 
points above the June level. ‘ ‘ 


International Reserves resisted further aectiiian and 
recouped previous losses. At $308.84 million in July, a 
gain of $10.85 million was made over that of the previous 
month, but this new level was far from robust as the im- 
provement was still $6.15 million below the highest peak at- 
tained in March this year which was $314.99 million. 


Foreign Exchange Receipts and Disbursements made a 
favorable balanee and managed to push ahead of year ago 
levels. Foreign exchange receipts expanded to $48.69 mil- 
lion in July, up $6.20 million. Foreign exchange disburse- 
ments receded to $38.97, off $7.62 million compared with 
June. Dollar payments for invisibles contracted to $4.88 


although fuel-light-water. 
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million, or $1.87 million lower than the disbursements in 
June. 


Foreign Trade figures in May reflected the biggest trade 
deficit since July 1952. The overall trade for May aggre- 
gated P145.7 million (exports P58.7 million; imports P87.0 
million). The unfavorable trade balance of P28.3 million 
in May was 2.8 times larger than that incurred a year ago 
for the same month. 


Money Supply remained uncomfortably tight at P1,200.4 
million in June—a new low for the year. 

Domestic Credits hit a new high since 1949 at P1,272.8 
million in June—the latest month for which figures are 
available. 

Staple Products left the peaks behind and made further 
dips as the overseas markets continued weak. Rice, however, 
was firm on seasonal factors, bolstered by prolonged dry 
spell which impeded planting activities. 

Building construction slowed down both in number and 
in value, reflecting the tight money supply. 


In the Notes mar- 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 


AND GOLD MARKETS 


for local and Macao 


$2543 and 2553, and the highest and 
lowest 255% and 254% According to 
prices quoted in terms of local cur- 
rency the market was slightly steadier 
but working on cross rates prices were 
dropping by about 20 US cents per 
fine ounce. These higher prices and 
lower cross rates were caused by firm 
US$ exchange and steady gold arrivals 
in Macao. The continuous. bombard- 
ments between Continental and Na- 
tionalist China remained a _ bullish 
factor to speculators, who hesitated to 
sell. As conflicts would not cease in 
the near future and Sterling is not 
expected to turn very steady during 
the next months of stronger require- 
ment of US$, prices of the precious 
metal here are not expected to ease 
off. Interest. favoured sellers in the 
fictitious forward market and totalled 
$2.13 per ‘10 taels of .945 fine, as local 
stock continued to increase by recent 
arrivals in Macao. Heavier interest is 
expected to continue. Tradings 
amounted to 76,800 taels or averaged 
12,800 taels per day. Positions taken 
figured at 46,500 taels per daily 
average. Cash sales amounted to 
18,750 taels, of which 7,250 taels listed 
officially and 11,500 taels privately ar- 
ranged. Imports were mainly from 
Macao, and totalled 9,400 taels. A 
shipment of 32,000 fine ounces reached 
Macao. 
7,500 taels, and were divided 3,500 


~ 


Exports figured at a total of 


taels to Singapore,'2,000 taels to Ran- 
goon, 1,000 taels to India, and 1,000 
taels to Indonesia. 
99 fine were 
$13.60—13.10 and 11.70—11.60 respec- 


Report for the week September 20- tively per tael: of .945 fine. Cross 
25: rates worked in the Exchange were 
Gold US$37.99—37.84 while contracted 
Low 2634, 2nd 36,800 fine ounces were concluded. 
21 254% 2541 
99 255%, mth Silver 
23 2541, 265%, High Sept. 20-25 Barpertael Coin 5 20c coins 
25554 25454 | High $5.70 3.65 2.80 
25 25554 2547 Low 5.60 3.60 2.70 
The opening and closing prices were The market was weak; drops in 


world markets and absence of buyers. 
Some small lots were imported from 
Japan, Singapore and Indonesia. Total 
tradings were: for Bar 1,000, taels, 
for $ coin 1,500 coins, and prices for 
20c coins were nominal. 


US$ 
Sept. High Low. High Low 

20 $5841, 5833, 58354 58234 
21 585 58434 583% 583% 
22 587 586 586%, 58444 
23 58714 58614 58514 
24 588 587% 587% 5855% 
25 58814 58754 58714 


D.D. rates: High 58744 Low 5824. 


The market was from steady to fir 
rates appreciated regularly. This was 
caused by the continuous drop of cross 
rates in New York, and furthermore, 
needs for gold shipments were large 
and general merchants were’ eager 
buyers. Rates will work higher still 
but some reaction can be expected later 
as merchant requirements were more 
or less satisfied and gold commitments 
would be reduced as local gold prices 
worked under the asked price now. In 
the T.T. sector, local and Malayan im- 
porters of US goods were buying 
feverishly, while gold importers, tri- 
angular exchange operators, and Bang- 
kck merchants bought also. Funds 
from Taiwan, Japan, Korea and the 
Philippines were offered only at a high 
level. Total T.T. business concluded 


~ 


Differences paid 


was US$1,780,000. 
ket, bullish speculators increased their 
positions instead of liquidating to take 
their profits, and bears. disappeared. 
Interest favoured sellers, amounted to 
$2.10 per US$1,000, and _ positions 
taken figured at US$3% million. Trad- 
ing totals were: for cash US$808,000 
and for forward US$3,050,000. In the 
D.D. sector,".business was small and 
only US$160,000 traded. 


Far Eastern 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$ Philippines 1.88 
—1.865, and Japan 0.0136—0.013425. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.534, Indochina 
11.20—10:70, and Thailand 3.70—3.65. 
Total sales: Pesos 425,000, Yen 95 mil- 
lion, Malayan $220,000, Piastre 8 
million, and Baht 43 million. The 
market was in usual quietness. but 
volume of business in Peso increased. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted nominal- 
ly at $150 per million. Taiwan Bank 
notes quoted at HK$217—203 per 
thousand, and remittances at 208— 
207. Little business concluded. 


Yen Neate Market 


The fictitious fotward market was 
as dead as a door nail; nothing was 
concluded and cash notes were quoted 
at $1,405—1,385° per 100,000. In- 
terest for the change over favoured 


buyers and amounted to $6.00 per. 


100,000 for the week. 


Piastre Note Market 


quoted at $847.50— 
Little business 


Cash notes 
822.50 per 10,000. 


done: and trading in the fictitious for- | 
ward was nil and interest fixed totalled | 


$4.00 in favour of buyers. 
Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 


rency unit in HK$: England 15.77— 
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15.72, Australia 12.10—12.09, New 
Zealand 14.01—13.95, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.48—15.46, India 
1.1775—1.16, Pakistan 0.95—0.93, 
Ceylon 0.98, Burma 0.68, Malaya 1.84 


—1.83, Canada 5.995—65.965, Philip- 
- pines 1.915—1.91, Macao 1.08, Switzer- 
land 1.35, France 0.0154—0.0153, In- 
donesia 0.188—0.186, and Thailand 
0.263—0.262. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Trading on the market was dull and 
prices hardly changed at all during the 
week. The turnover for the week 
ending October 1, 1954 totalled 
$3,061,000. | 


Market developments during’ the 
week: Monday: Lack of buying in- 
terest led to a slight recession in some 
counters. The turnover amounted to 
$436,000. The market was featureless 
‘and the undertone appeared to be one 
of caution remaining steady. In, the 
rubber section there was some activity 
in Amalgamated shares which improved 
on higher advices from Singapore for 
the raw material. Tuesday: For no 
apparent reason the market appeared 
to have lapsed into a state of the dol- 
drums. Trading was practically at a 
standstill but where changed prices 
were fractionally lower with the excep- 
tion of H.K. -Banks which remained 
firm. The undertone was inclined to 
be uncertain and the turnover only 
amounted to $410,000. Wednesday: 
Although market conditions were dull 
throughout the half day’s session there 
were signs of sentiment improving 
shortly before the close and as a result 
some counters were fractionally firmer. 
Turnover, however, was still on a 
moderate scale amounting to $420,000. 
Thursday: The tone of the market 
was steady to firm. Turnover approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. Friday: The cau- 
tious attitude adopted by operators re- 
cently still existed and as a result the 
market experienced another -dull week 
of trading. Enquiry was on a light 
scale and generally somewhat selective. 
Although closing prices showed little 
change from a week ago, the under- 
tone .during the past few days had 
improved and was steady to firm at 
the close. There was no feature 
worth special comment but Cement and 
Hotels attracted attention and showed 
good improvement. H.K. Banks con- 
tinued to edge upwards on steady de- 
mand. The rubber section was more 
active in conjunction with the steady 
rise in the price of the commodity it- 
self. The Secretaries* for Yangtsze 
Finance announced that at the close 
of business on September 29, the 
shares had a statistical value of $7.27. 
The turnover for the day was $795,000. 


Last week’s closing prices: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 92%4 b 


344% Loan (1948), 92% b 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1730 b; 1735 s; 1730 sa. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon Reg), £98% nom. 
Chartered Bank, 42/3 nom. 
Mercantile-Bank A. & B., £434 nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 200 nom. - 


Insurances 
Union Ins., 905 b; 915 s; 905 sa. 
Lombard Ins., 50 b; 52 s. 
China Underwriters, 8 b. 


Shipping 
Douglases, 180 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref), 8% nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def.), 3344 nom. — 
Shells (Bearer), 105/- nom. 
U. Waterboats, 20 b. 
Asia Nav., 80c b. : 
Wheelocks, 7.70 b; 7.80 s; 7% sa 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns, Etc. 


H.K. & K. Wharves, 67 b. 


Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1.575 nom. 

H.K. Docks, 22.20 b; 22% s. 

China Providents, 14.70 b; 14.90 s; 14.80 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.40 b. 


Mining 
Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 5c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bidgs. 
H. & S. Hotels, 10.90 b; 11.10 s; 11.60/11.10/ 


ll.- sa. 3 

H.K. Lands, 57% b; 58 s; 58/571%4/58.- sa. 
S’hai Lands, 1.35 b. 

Humphreys, 20% s. 

H.K. Realties, 2.10 b; 2. 15 s; 2.15 sa. 
Chinese Estates, 240 b. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, 18.30 b; 18.30/.40 sa. 


Peak Trams (F. Paid), 65 nom. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 32 nom. 

Star Ferries, 132 b. 

Yaumati Ferries, 160 b; 

China Lights (F. Paid), 
15.60 sa. 

China Lights (P. Paid), 12.60 b; 
12.60 sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 3134. b; 32 s 

Maecao Electrics, 11.40 nom. 

Sandakan Lights, 9% nom. — 

Telephones, 26.60 b; 27 s. 

Shanghai Gas, 80c nom. 


160 sa. 


15.60 b; 15.70 8; 


12.70 38; 


Industrials 
Cements, 30 b; 3014 s; 29.80/30.- sa 
H.K. Ropes, 17.70 s. 
Metal Industries, 1.60 b; 


Amoy Canning, 28 nom. 


Stores &c. 

Dairy Farms, Ex. Div., 24.60 b; 24.90 3; 24.80 
sa. 

Watsons (O), 17.30 b; 17% a. 
Watsons (N), 15.80 nom. 
L. Crawfords, 23.60 s. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord), 31 nom. 
Sinceres, 2.80 nom. 
China Enfporium, 9.40 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd, 1.60 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 140 b. 
Wing On (HK), 52 nom. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 15.80 nom. 
International Films, 57c nom. 
H.K. Constructions (F. Paid), 34% b 


H.K. Constructions (P. Paid), 1.60 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 12 b. 
Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsn‘an (HK), 65c sa. 

~ 


- 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC 


_ Yangtsze Finance, 5% b; 5.85 s. 
Allied Investors, 4.20 b; 4% 8; 4.225 sa. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 1.70 nom. 
Textile Corp., 6.80 b; 6.80 sa. 
~ Nanyang Mill, 10 b; 10.10 s; 10 sa. 


Rubber, etc. Companies 
Rubber, 91c b; 92c s; 90/92/91lo 


35c b. 

Anglo-Java, 10c nom. 

Ayer Tawah, 2.40 b. 
Java-Consolidated, 271%4c¢ nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 25c nom. 

Langkat, T5c b. 

Rubber Trust, 1.20 b; 14%, s; 1% sa. 
Shanghai Kelafitan, 53c¢ b. 

Shanghai Sumatra, 344 nom. 

Sungala, 2.10 b. | 
Ziangbe Rubber, 14 b. 
Spet Rubber, S’pore Str. cts. 72%. 


» 


Hongkong Stock Exchange 
(in September) 


The stock market received a _ slight 
setback during the first week of the 
month under review as a result of the 
Far East politico-military develop- 


‘ments concerning Quemoy and_  For- 


mosa. During a few days of uncer- 
tainty selling pressure was on a light 


scale and in most cases declines were 
Confidence was restored | 


not serious. 
about the middle of the month since 
when there has been a steady all-round 


improvement in prices and the general — 


tone of the market has been quite firm. 
In fact, at times scrip has been scarce. 
Selective demand has been the general 
rule and in this connection Cements 
have fluctuated between $26 and 
$29.80 in some active trading. Allied 
Investors made a sudden spurt from 
$4,075 up to $4.25. The Utility group 
has been dull apart from Yaumati 
Ferries which gained some ground. 
Land shares have been’ steady and 
about unchanged. Providents have 


strengthened on steady demand but 


Wharves were disappointing. Dairy 
Farms have given a somewhat mixed 
display but on the whole they have 
received good support. Hongkong 


Banks continue to rise steadily o— 
ex- 


mand for local register increases. 


tiles have been dull in spite of the 


introduction of Nanyang Cotton Mills 
to the market. 


In the Rubber section prices have 


improved on higher advices from Singa- 


pore for the raw material and a use- 


ful dividend of 7 cents per share, free | 


of Tax, for Amalgamated shares. 


Dividend Announcements were made 
by Union Insurance Society of Canton, 
Amalgamated Rubber Estate and Hong- 
kong Realty & Trust Co., Ltd. 


Business reported during September, 
reported in 


$14,819,542. Business 
1953,  $150,766,890. Business’ in 
January-September 1954, $164,857,936. 
Business reported September, 1953, 
$7,574,851. 
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October 7, 1954 


Business During: September 


Qty. of 
Shares 
H.K. Govt. Loan 344% (1948) .. $75,000 
Bank of East Asia 99 
Lombard Insurance 347 
China Underwriters 4,500 . 
Wheelock Marden 81,300 
Yaumati Ferry ...... 3,724 
China’ Pd.) 64,413 
China Entertainment ............ 200 
Rubber 
Amalgamated Rubber 187,127 
Java-Consolidated ............-. 3,000 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Commodity Markets in September 


Local commodity market during the 
first half of September inherited the 


sdull-sentiment from the previous month. 


Trading during the second half turned 
more active with improved demand 
from Korea, China, Europe and Taiwan. 


Exports to Southeast Asia remained © 


slow due to the lack of foreign ex- 
change and the enforcement of import 
restrictions in these countries. China 
Produce attracted strong local and ex- 
port demand; Metals registered brisk 
trading of selective items; Industrial 
Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals im- 


proved from dull “to steady; Paper en- 


joyed reserved support from Indonesia 


and Korea; while cotton yarn and piece 
goods remained sluggish. 


-HK’s Trade with the US: US De- 
partment of Commerce added another 


25. commodities to the list of. goods 


which may be exported to HK without 
individual export licences.. Among 


_ these are certain types of rubber gloves, 


boots and. shoes; haval stores; dried 
fruits; pharmaceuticals; photographic, 
projection and optical goods; and dental 
office and laboratory equipment. On 
exports to the US, Department of Com- 
merce & Industry announced that (a) 
the US and its dependencies now pro- 
hibit imports of fresh or canned water- 
chestnuts cr waterchestnut 
(b) an agreement was reached with the 
US for the export under Comprehensive 
Certificates of Origin to the US and its 
dependencies of all types of cotton 
piecegoods except those of Communist 
origin; and (c) the Department’s pre- 
vious announcement on-the exports of 
hand painted pictures and Christmas 
cards on paper, rayon or nylon to the 
US does not apply to such items from 
Communist China. US authorities, 
however, .permit the import of china- 


ware and refined menthol without 
special US Treasury Licence. Jewel- 
lery containing semi-previous' stones 


will require a licence when imported 
from or through Hongkong, Macao, 
the USSR and Communist nations. 


China Trade: China granted more 
import licences for industrial chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, and metals during the 
period. Most of the orders for essen- 
tial supplies were not transacted on 
barter basis. Payments were made by 


L/Gs. These orders, however, failed 
to stimulate the market as_ they 
were limited in quantities. Whenever 


there were big orders, China approach- 
ed manufacturers’ agents and booked 
indents for direct shipments. Even 
on spot markets, China usually bought 
from these agents. In many cases 
L/Gs were cabled direct from China to 
Eurcpe without passing through HK. 
China is now granting more exchange 
for heavy industrial supplies and is 
cutting down the imports of raw ma- 
terials for light industries. 


Taiwan & Hongkong: Trade between 
HK and Taiwan improved during the 


second half of the period with orders 


from Taipei for pharmaceuticals, paper, 
beans, industrial chemicals and metals. 
Taiwan’s foreign exchange allocation 
for the 6th period, covering November 
and December, will be increased by 
14% over that of the last period. As 
most of Taiwan’s requirements would 
be procured from HK, trade between 
HK and Taipei should improve during 
October. Two cargo steamers are 


powder; - 


‘restricted the 
_Duties on certain native products were 


AT] 


now running regularly between HK 
and Kaohsiung. Taiwan’s exports to 


HK included camphor, tea, citronella oil 


and fruits. 


Japan & Hongkong: Despite Japan’s 
price cuts and other trade promotion 
measures, indent bookings were not 


very active during the month due to — 


import restrictions on Japanese pro- 
ducts imposed by Korea, Thailand, 
India, the Philippines and Cyprus. On 
the other hand, Japan’s restrictions on 
exports to Indonesia were extended to 
cover metals, machinery and certain 
types of sundries. Japan’s purchase 
of scrap iron from HK _ also slowed 


down probably because of the sluggish 


demand of Japanese metals. 


Korean Orders: There was a lull in . 


the trade with Korea during the first 
two weeks. The situation improved 
by the end of the month and enquiries 
as well as orders from Seoul for metals, 
paper and pharmaceuticals kept prices 
steady. Judging from these keen en- 
quiries, Korea would probably renew 
her large scale procurements after the 
allocation of US$40 million in October. 


Apart from allocations by Korean 
Government there will be appropria- 
tions by the US Foreign Operations 


Administration for rehabilitation sup- 
plies. Korea’s ban on Japanese goods, 
imposed since last March, has caused 
inflation of commodity prices in Korea 
and Seoul authorities are considering 
to lift the ban in order to. stabi ze 
commodity prices. 


Indonesia & Hongkong: Only a small 
number of import licences for essen- 


tial supplies were granted by Djakarta. 


authorities for the 1954-55 fiscal year 
starting September. By the end of 
the month, 20 million rupiahs were al- 
located for packing paper and about 
10 million rupiahs for sewing machines, 
textile produtts, motor cars, typewriters 
2te. Meanwhile, prices of HK pro- 
ducts in Indonesia climbed higher on 
the strength of dwindling stocks. Indo- 
nesian authorities tried to sell more 
rubber, petroleum, sesamum, tin, rattan 
and groundnuts to Hongkong; but as 
‘prices were too high only a few trans- 
actions materialized. 


Thailand & Hongkong: Thailand re- 
duced or exempted import duties on 
e. ential supplies needed by her indus- 
tries while at the same time further 
imports of luxuries. 


also reduced to encourage exports. 
Import of Japanese goods via Hong- 
kong was prohibited by Thai authori- 
ties. There was also a drop in the 
purchase of China produce from Hong- 
kong. Bangkok obtained its require- 
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ments from Singapore which imported 
yarious China produce _ direct from 
China, at very competitive prices. 


Orders from Thailand were there- 
fore limited to HK products and sup- 
plies other than those from Japan and 
China. 


Singapore & Hongkong: Singapore's 
recent increase of taxes on the imports 
of 43 items of fruits, canned meat, 
towels, vegetables and salt curtailed 
shipments of these exports from Hong- 
kong. However, shipments of HK pro- 
ducts to Singapore are likely to in- 
crease as stocks over there are getting 
low and Indonesia is buying HK pro- 
ducts from Singapore to balance her 
trade. 


Burma & Hongkong: Trade with 
Burma came to a standstill after the 
abolition of the so-called “free import 
quotas’ system in Rangoon. The re- 
registration of importers in Burma will 
restrict the activities of foreign firms 
and foster Burmese businessmen into 
dominance. 


China Produce Market: Strong ex- 
port demand, and low stock stimulated 
price gains of popular items. Woodoil 
enjoyed keen support from Japan and 
Europe. Aniseed oil firmed up when 


London quotations improved. Citronella 


oil, however, dropped from recent gains 
when prices in US eased and indent 
quotations from Taiwan declined. Sell- 
ing pressure from local _ speculators 
depressed .soya bean from its initial 
gains. Strong export demand stimu- 
lated prices of cotton seed oil, soya- 
bean oil, cassia oil, peppermint oil, 


bitter almond, menthol crystal, 
sesamum seed, cassia lignea,, hemp 
seed, gallnuts, garlic, dried chilli, 


broad beans, white peas, black beans 
and red beans. Groundnut oil declined 
with new arrivals from India; heavy 
stocks depressed castor oil and aniseed 
star; while green peas waned despite 
local demand and Taiwan orders. 


Metals Market: HK Government 
temporarily suspended the granting of 
Essential Supplies Certificates and Im- 
port Licences for mild steel round 
bars, galvanized iron sheet, galvanized 
iron piping and tinplate.. This suspen- 
sion plus keen demand from China and 
Korea stimulated prices of galvanized 
iron sheet, tinplate, galvanized iron 
pipe and black pipe to new heights. 
But the bullish sentiment was limited 
to selective items only. Items popular 
with loca] industries were corrugated 
iron sheets, zinc sheets, aluminium 
sheets, tinplate waste waste, black 
plate waste waste, and structural steels. 


Industrial Chemicals: China ordered 
substantial quantities of tanning ex- 


tract, potassium bichromate, granulated 
borax, sodium hydrosulphite and litho- 
pone direct from Europe. and other 
sources through local’ agents of manu- 
facturers. Korea purchased soda ash 
and caustic soda while Taiwan took up 
copper sulphate, formalin, sodium sul- 
phate, rongalite C lumps, sodium hydro- 
sulphite and stearic acid. But as these 
orders were small, they failed to stimu- 
late the market. 


Pharmaceuticals Market: China 


favoured indents from France and 


booked direct shipments of streptomy- 
cin, penicillin, antipyrin, sodium bro- 
mide and amidopyrin. From the local 
market China ordered barbitone, sul- 
phonamides, calcium gluconate powder 
and salol. Korea and Taiwan turned 
more active by the end of the month. 
Orders from Korea kept prices of 
phenacetin, PAS powder, atebrin pow- 
der sulphonamides, santonin crystal, 
quinine hydrochloride, and _ ascorbic 
acid steady. Taiwan provided good 


support for barbitone, PSA _ powder, 
santonin crystal, pituitary extract, 
quinine ethylcarbonate, ephedrine 


hydrochloride, aspirin powder, potas- 
sium iodide, glucose powder, chloram- 
phenicol capsules, chloroform, emetin 
powder and caffeine alkaloid. 


, Paper Market: Slow export demand 
and unsteady Japanese indent prices 
fostered a dull sentiment on_ the 
market. Indonesia enquired for pack- 
ing papers but price differences mis- 
carried most of the _ transactions. 
Korea’s restrictions on the imports of 
Japanese paper discouraged local 
dealers from booking too much Japa- 
nese products which attracted only 
local interest. On the other hand, de- 
mand over supply situation plus in- 
creased wood pulp price stiffened in- 
dents of European papers. Popular 
items during the months were unglazed 
kraft, M.G. ribbed kraft, M.G.. pure 
sulphite, pitched kraft, M.G. cap, straw- 
board, art printing, woodfree printing, 
newspaper in reels and reams, poster, 


duplex board, glassine, cellophane and 
manifold. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: Trading 
in cotton yarn remained sluggish and 
were barely steady at the end of the 
month. Stock of yarns in HK ac- 
cumulated during recent months was 
estimated at over 4,000 bales. On the 
piece goods market only Japanese grey 
sheetings and white shirtings featured 
better business on the virtue of low 
prices. 


Rice, Flour & Sugar: On the imports 
of commercial rice, the D. C. & I. an- 
nounced 


porter must hold a reserve stock of at 


least 1,200 tons of edible milled rice 


as reserves. 


procedure 


HK’s canned fruits, 


Africa. 
_24 hours round the’ clock to meet. 


that an approved rice im- 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


and that no rice importer will be al- 
lowed to. import more than 4 times 
the quantity of the stock in reserve. 
Trading of rice continued active 
throughout the month. Prices were 
first stimulated by reduced import. 
quota for the 4th quarter of 1954 but 
later eased when rice importers were 
required by the new regulation to buy 
government rice at the end of the year 
Heavy arrivals during the 
second week of September depressed 
prices of flour on the local market. 
US flour later improved on the strength 
of increased indents and _ higher ex- 
change rate. Canadian flour remained 
bearish due to heavy supplies. Japa- 
nese flour registered little improve- 
ment while Australian flour declined 
due to lack of demand. Strong demand 
from Korea, Singapore, Burma and 


Ceylon in the face of dwindled stocks 


stimulated prices of sugar during the 
second half of September. 

Exports of- HK Products: On the 
exports of HK manufactures, the D. C. 
& I. announced that as from October 
1, 1954, HK exporters, under the new 
for the submission of 
Imperial Preference Certificates of 
Origin, can send such certificates to 
Collectors of Customs in London, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow instead of to UK 
importers. Exporters who have no 
objection to the disclosure of the names. 
of their suppliers to UK importers do. 
not have to follow this new arrange- 
ment. Exports from HK to other 
Commonwealth countries consisted 
mostly of shirts, rubber shoes, rain- 
coats and umbrellas. Exporters are 
developing markets in Central and 
South America and West Indies for 
cement, plastic 
goods, leather goods, bamboo furniture, 
towels and rubber shoes. HK Electric 
flash lights enjoyed good demand in 
South America, the US, India and 
Local factories are working 


shipment dates. On the other hand 
shipments of HK products to Indonesia, 
Thailand, Singapore and: other South- 
east Asian countries declined recently 
due to lack of exchange in these 
countriés. 


Hongkong Commodity Markets 
| on September 30, 1954 


China Produce: Aniseed Star—Kwangsi export. 


quality $90 per picul. Rice Bran—Vietnamt $22 — 


picul. Cassia Lignea—West River 80-lb bale $50 
picul. Garlic—Not Toasted, Chekiang ist $37.50 
picul; Toasted, Kwangtung $36 picul. Hog 
Bristle—Szechuen black 6s per lb « & f London; 


Hankow white 2144” 12s, 214” 173 6d, 2%” 20s _ 


ec & f London. Raw Silk—Shanghai 20/22 denier: 
A grade $3,420 picul, Canton $3,250. Dried Chilli 
—Szechuen $140 picul. _Rosin—Kwangtung 
grade $90 quintal. Mustard Seed—Shanghai $130 
picul; Australian $120. Hemp Seed—Northeast. 
China $81.50 picul. Castor Seed—$45 picul.. 
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—Japanese 4’ x 8’ x 1/16” $46 picul; 


October 7, 1954 


Sesamum, Unhulled—Sourabaya white $93 picul. 
Tea—Wulung Black, $740 picul; Paochung, Tai- 
‘wan list $460 picul; Green, Taiwan $315 picul. 
Aniseed Oil—$1,600 picul. Cassia Oil—80-85% CA 
$870 picul. Camphor Oil—Kwangsi $180 picul. 
Woodoil Refined—in bulk forward $116.50 
picul; in bulk, c & f Londen £132 per ton. 
Peppermint Oil—Shanghai, forward $20 pound. 
Citronella Oil—Taiwan $7.40 pound. Hog Casing 
—Shanghai transparent $1,500 picul. Céir Fibre 
—Szechuen A, 18’—24” $110 picul. Bitter Almond 
—Tientsin, red membrane, large $106  picul. 


.Maize—Vietnam red $23 picul. Menthol Crystal 


—Shanghai $28 pound. Black Bean—Shanghai 
$80 picul; USA Ist $60; Northwest China, 
forward $42.70. Broad Bean—Shanghai lower 
quality $37 picul. Red Bean—Tientsin $101 picul; 
Anhwei $74 picul. Soya Bean—Dairen $54 picul; 
Honan new stock $47 picul. White pea—Amoy 
large $41 picul. 
drum free, October shipment $129 picul. 
Seed Oil—Continental refined $123 picul. 


Metals: Mild Steel Angle Bars—Continental 
or Jap, %” x %”’ x %” $38 per picul; %” x 
1y4,” x 14%” $35 ; 3/16” x 1%,” x 134”’ $34; y,” 
x 2’? x 2” $33. Mild Steel Flat Bars—Cont or 
Jap, %” x %” $36 picul; 4%” x 1” $36; 4%” x 
1” to 2” $34; 3” x 214” to 4” $33—HK origin 
20° to 24’ length, 4%” x 1” $34; 3/16” ‘x %” 
and up $33. Mild Steel Round Bars—Cont 40’ 
length, 4” to *%” dia $33 picul; %” $31; %’’ 
to 1”’ $30; 14%” $30.50.—HK 4” to 1” dia $31.50. 
Mild Steel Square Bars—Cont or Jap 20’ to 24’ 
length 5%” $36; %” to 1” $35. Mild Steel Plates 
14” and 
3/16” $36. Tin Plate Waste, Waste—Electrolytic, 
US, 18” x 24’, 1 ton skid $91 per 200-lb case; 
UK,.18”" x 24”? 1 ton skid $78 per 200-Ilb case.— 
Coked; US 18” x 24” 1 ton skid $95 per 200-lb 
case; UK 20” x 28” $105 per 200-lb. carton. 
Black Plate Waste, Waste US 18” x 24” and 
larger G29-G33 $44 picul Tin Plate—UK 20” 
x 28”, 200-lb case of 112 sheets with tin lining 
$138 per case; 30” x 36”, G24. 70c per pound. 
Galvanized Iron Sheets—Jap 3’ x 7’ USSG 24 50c 
pound; USSG 26 5le USSG 381 $1,200 ton. Black 
Plate—3’ x 6’ G18, Jap $40 picul; G24-G26 $53; 
G30-G31 $57. Copper Sheets—German 4’ x 8’ hag 
$2.25 pound. Aluminium Sheets—Jap 4’ 
99.5% alloy G16-G24 $1.90 pound. Alumin f 
Sheets, Rolled—UK 2’ width, 99.5% alloy, G3i 
$1.92 pound. Zine Sheets—3’ x 8’, Continental 
origin G5 $95 picul; G6 $94. Pig Lead—98% 
alloy $129 picul. Black Iron Pipes—Cont 18’— 
22’ %” dia 47c per ft; 1%” Tic; 
Galvanized Iron Pipes—Cont, 18’—22’, 114” dia 
$1.35 ft; 2” $1.70; 214” $2.90. 


Industrial Chemicals: Boric Acid Powder— 
US 100-Ib paper bag 66c per lb. Granular Borax 
—US 100-lb paper bag $38.50 bag; German 50 
kilo gunny bag $42 bag.. Carbon Black—US, 50- 
Ib paper bag and 25-kilo paper bag $3 per pound. 


Cotton 


Caustic Soda—UK 300-kilo drum $164.50 drum;. 


Jap 300-kilo drum $145. Copper Sulphate 
—UK, 1l-cwt gunny bag 170c pound. 
Formalin-—-UK 40% volume 448-Ib drum 46e per 
pound. Gum Arabic—Soudan, 100-kilo bag $1.04 
pound. Gum Copal—Malayan No. 1, 140-catty 
gunny bag $250 picul; No. 2 $234. Gum Damar 
—Malayan No. 1 140-catty gunny bag $260 picul. 
Lithopone 30%, Dutch 50-kilo paper bag 36c 
pound. Petrolatum—-Amber, German  180-kilo 
drum 44c pound; Snow White, US 400-lb drum 
79c pound. Rongalite C Lump—Dutch 190-lb 
drum $1.25 lb; German 50-kilo drum $1.35 
pound. Rosin—US $82 picul. Lemon Shellac— 
Indian No. 1, 164-lb case, October shipment 
$370 picul. Soda Ash—UK, 90-kilo bag $382 
bag; Jap 100-kilo bag $27 bag. Sodium Bich- 
romate—Australian 560-lb drum 95c per lb; Ger- 
man 560-lb drum 88c; African 400-lb drum 85c. 
Sodium Cyanide—German 50-kilo drum $1.18 
pound. Sodium Hydrosulphite—Cont 5650-kilo drum 
$205 picul; UK $220. Sodium Nitrate—German 
100-kilo gunny bag $23.50 picul. Sodium Per- 
borate—UK 150-kilo drum $1.02 Ib; Dutch 100- 
kilo drum $1.02, Tanning Extract—UK, Que- 
bracho, 105-lb gunny bag &82c Ib; l-cwt 
couble bags Ib. 


Pharmaceuticals: Penicillin--G.. Procaine fo 


fied, 400, 000 units, French, expiration date 19 % . 


Groundnut oil—Indian FFA 


55e per vial. Dihydrostreptomycin—-French, 1958 
84c’ per vial of 1 gm; UK 81\%4c. Aureomycin Hel 
Capsules—16’s x 250 mg, 1957 $28.80 per bottle. 
Sulfadiazine Powder—UK $42.50 Ib; French $42; 
Jap $40. Sulfathiazole 
drum $9.30 per lb. Atebrin Tablets—-German 
1,000’s x 0.1 gm $13.50 bottle. Atebrin In- 
jections—German 25 x 0.6 ‘gm $23 per box. 
PAS powder—French, 250 gm tin $5.45 per tin. 
Amidopyrin—German $16 per lb; French $16.40, 
Barbitone—UK 1-cwt drum $15.30 lb. Caffeine 
Alkaloid—French }-Ib tin $21 lb. Emetin Powder 
—UK, 1-oz $175. Ephedrine Hydrochloride—Ger- 
man 50-kg tin $35.50 Ib. Phenacetin—UK 1-cwt 
drum $5.60 Ib. Salol—UK, 1-lb bot $5.60. San- 
tonin—UK, 1-kg tin $23.50 per oz. 

Paper: Cellophane—Jap 36” 


x 39” $72.50 


‘ream. Glassine—French 30 gr 26-lb ream 30” 


x 40” $32.60 ream; Jap $30.50. Art Printing 
— 31” x 43” one side coated UK, 88 gr, 85-lb 
ream $91 ream; Dutch 88 gr, 85-lb ream $74; 
Italian, 88 gr, 85-lb ream, 1st’ quality $96. Art 
Printing—-31”’ x 43”’ 2 sides coated, UK, 95-120 gr, 
90-110 Ib ream $1.05 per Ib; 92 gr 88-lb ream 
$100 ream. Woodfree Printing—31” 43”, Cont, 
60 gr and over 57-60 Ib ream 70c lb; 85-100 gr, 
80-100 Ib ream 7314%4c—Jap 60-100 gr, 57-100 Ib 
ream 65c lb. Manifold—-22” x 34’ white, 30 gr, 
16-lb ream, Swedish or Norwegian $14.20 ream; 
Austrian $12.50; Chinese $10.50. M.G. Cap— 
22-23 gr, 1714-lb ream 25” x 44”, Austrian $10; 
Norwegian $10.20; Jap $10; Chinese $9 per ream. 
M.G. Pure Ribbed Kraft—Jap, 39-40 gr, 46-47 Ib 
ream 35” x 47” $28.50 ream; 33-34 gr, 39-40 Ib 


ream 357’ x 47” $25. Unglazed Pure Kraft—Aus-. 


trian, 100-140 gr, 115-160 lb ream 35” x 47” 69¢ 
per pound. Newsprint in Reels—East German, 
50-52 gr, 31” 48c lb; Norwegian 46c; US 43c. 
Newsprint in Reams-—31”" x 43’, East German 
50-52 gr 50-lb ream $22 ream; US $21.80; Jap 
50 gr, 48-lb ream $19 ream; Chinese $18; Nor- 
wegian 40 gr, 38-lb reant $21 ream. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: HK Yarn—10’s. 
$875 to $920 per bale; 20’s $1,130 to $1,180. 
Indian Yarn—1l16’s $960 bale; 26’s $1,240. Italian 
Yarn—20’s $980 to $1,080 bale. Egyptian Yarn 
—20’s $995 to $1,010 bale. Japanese Yarn— 
32’s $1,375 bale. Grey Sheetings—Chinese 64 x 
63, 36”. x 40 yds, $83 per piece; HK 60 x 56, 36” 
x 40 yds $34; Japanese No. 2023 60 x 60, 36” 
x 40 yds $32.80, No. 2003, 72 x 69, 38” x 40% 
yds $30. 50. 

Rice, Sugar & Flour: Rice—Thai white 100%, 
2nd class old crop $90.30 picul; Thai special 3rd 
crop $86.80; Vietnam 2nd $68.50; Allocation A 
grade $64.50. Sugar—Granulated, Taiwan refined 
No. 21 special including tare $39.80 picul; Tai- 
koo $41.80; Polish $40.60; Japanese $41.40 
picul. Flour—Australian 50-lb bag $12.40 to 
$12.80 bag; US 50-lb bag $12.60 to $13.10; US 
100-Ib bag $25.50; Canadian 50-Ib’ bag $14.60 


- to $16.20; Canadian 100-Ib cloth bag $31 to $33; 


Jap 50-Ib bag $9.50 to $11.50. 


Cement: Green Island Cement—Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening 112-lb bag $8.20 bag; Emerald 
112-lb bag $7; Emerald 100-lb bag $6.40; Japa- 
nese’ forward ex-ship HK $122 per ton, Japanese 
spot 100-lb bag $6.10 bag. White Cement— 
Snowcrete 375-lb drum $62 per drum; Snow- 
crete, l-cwt bag $15.40 bag Danish l-cwt bag 


10 bag. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The. following new private companies were 
incorporated during the week ended September, 


Limited— 
$500,000 ; 
64, Shum Chun Street, 


Hawson _ Investment Company, 
Importers, exporters; Nomtinal Capital, 
Registered Office, No. 


Kowloon; Subscribers—Lee Chen Che, 407, 
Alexandra House, Hongkong, Merchant; Zen 
Zao-ming, 64, Shum Chun Street, Kowloon, 


Powder—French 50-kg_ 


chants, 


Tung Hing Godown & Company, 
Whartfingers, lightermen, godown-keepers; No- 
minal Capital, $300,000; Registered Office, 
Smithfield -Road, 1693(H) Kennedy Town, Vic- 
toria; Subscribers—Tam Wah Kit, 2, Lok Hing 
Lane, Hongkong, Merchant; Chan Chung Wing, 
8, Ying Fai Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Limited— 


Union Dispensary (Kowloon) (1954) Limited— 
Chemists, druggists; Nominal Capital, $200,000; 
Registered Office, No. 756A, Nathan Road, Kow- 
loon; Subscribers—David Miao, 107, Kadoorie 
Avenue, Kowloon, Merchant; Wun Ying Hao, 
64, Marb'e Road, Eongkong, Merchant. 


Union Dispensary (Wanchai) (1954) Limited— 


Chemists, druggists; Nominal Capital, $200,000; 
Registered Office, No. 357, Hennessy Road, Vic- 
toria; Subseribers—David Miao, 107, Kadovrie 
Avenue, Kowloon, Merchant; 
32C, Bra Circuit, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Wong Hei Company Limited—Importers, ex- 
porters; Nominal Capital, $300,000; Registered 
Office, No. 11, Mercer Street, Victoria; Sub- 
scribers—Ling Shun Hai, No. 1°: Tung Choi 
Street, Kowloon, Merchant; W:.: Shiu Hei, 
341, Prince Edward Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Lee Kung Man Knitting Factory (Hongkong) 
Limited—Manufacturers of or dealers in singlets, 
socks; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Registered 
Office, No. 248, Des Voeux Road Central, Vic- 
toria; Subscribers—Fung Pak-Kin, 61, Ki Lung 


Street, Kowloon, Merchant; Fung Ho-Hing, 200, 


Nan Chung Street, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Russell and Company, Limited—General mer- 
importers, exporters; Nominal Capital, 
$5,000,000; Subscribers—John Louis Marden, 457, 
The Peak, Hongkong, Company Director; William 
Lannaman, 107, The Peak, Hongkong, Chartered 
Accountant. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


Following on the spell 
buyers of Industrials predominated and 
prices | advanced, there was a week of 
technical reaction’ with profit-takers 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LTD. | 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that an Interim “Dividend of 
£1.0.0 per share free of Hong- 
kong Corporation Profits Tax has 
been. declared on account of the 
year 1954. 

This Dividend is payable on or 
after 19th November 1954. | 

The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
closed from 10th November to 
19th November 1954 both days 
inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 23rd September 1954 


Chan Wing Hun, 


in which. 
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in the ascendency and_ prospective 
buyers hesitant due to doubts as to 
whether the higher levels could be 
maintained. A falling off in the total 
volume of business written was caused 
by reduced turnover not only in In- 
dustrials, which closed irregular, but 
also in Tins which were steady at the 
lower levels. 


‘Highlighted in the Industrial section 
were Straits Traders which resisted 
pressure and remained in constant de- 
mand at the previous week best of 
$22.75, Wilkinson process which at 
$1.20 showed a rise of 10 cents, and 
Straits Times which improved to $3.05. 
As Cinema advertisements have not 
appeared this week in either the 
Straits Times or the Free Press, it is 
somewhat surprising that the Company 
succeeded, in being classed with the 
minority showing improvement over the 
period, which demonstrates the in- 
herent strength of this stock in the 
market. Wearnes tumbled to $2.65 
before buyers were seriously attracted 
and Singapore Cold Storage suffering 
from a spate of offers fell to $1.573. 
Fraser & Neave Ords. declined to busi- 
ness at $2.01 and $2.02 cum the final 
dividend and bonus and Hammers lost a 
few cents with exchanges down to $3.05 
xd. Out of evil cometh forth good, 
_and with the import duty on cement 
increased from $6.00 to $10.00 a ton 
and the imposition of a preferential 
duty of $4.00 a ton Malayan Cements 
took on a new lease of life with a rise 
to $1.40. | 


A comatose Tin section led to few 
transactions, However, as the. metal 
price remained very steady and sellers 
, were inclined to demur, locally there 
was no weakness of undertone, whilst 
in London increased interest was ap- 
parent. Southern Kinta, 
largest producer of tin concentrates, 
with.a history of meagre dividends sur- 


Malaya’s: 


passed itself by paying an extra 20% 
for the year ended 3ist March 1945. 
As well it is intended to reduce the 5/- 
shares to 4/- by the return of 
1/- capital. This payment from large 
liquid resources not only surprised the 
market but led to speculation as to 
whether or not other tifi companies 
might not follow such an_ excellent 
example. 


The Rubber share section remained 
disappointedly wanting in transactions. 


Due to lack of offerings Loan turn- 
over was infinitesimal. 


{ 
Business done 18th—24th September 1954. 


Industrials:— Consolidated Tin Smelters Ords, 


28/-, Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.06 to $2.01 to 


$2.02 ed cb, Federal Dispensary $3.05, Gammons 
$3.45, Goodwood Park $1.25, Hammers $3.15 cd 
and $3.07 to $3.05, xd, Wm. Jacks $3.00 and 
$2.9714, Malaya Publishing House $2.30, Mala- 


yan Breweries $3.70 cd cb, Malayan Collieries 


48% cts, Malayan Cement $1.34 to $1.37, Metal 
Box $1.22%, and $1.23%, McdAlisters $3.53% 
and $3.55, Robinson Ords. $2.05, cd cb, Sime 
Darby $2.08, Singapore Cold Storage $1.62%4 to 
$1.57%, Straits Times $3.05, Straits Traders 
$22.70 to $22.85, Straits Steamship $16.90, Union 
Insurance $487, United Engineers Ords. $12.75 
to $12.80 to $12.75, Wearne Bros., $2.72% to 
$2.65. 


Tin:— Batu Selangor 59 cts, Johan 60 cts, 


Rahman Hydraulic $1.02%4, Rantau $2.05, Tai- 


ping Con. $1.72, Teluk Kruin $1.35, Ulu Klang 
85 cts, Kuala Kampar 33/- to 33/6, Larut 12/-, 
Pungahs 9/1144, Takuapa 15/9, Ampats 7/10%, 
Ayer Hitam 25/6, Pahang Consol. 10/6 and 
10/11%, Renong Tin 18/1% and 13/8. ~ 


Rubber:— Batu Lintang $1.20, Bentas 65 cts, 


Jeram Rubber 2/8%, K.M.S. Rubber 21/8%, 


Mentakab 49 cts, Port Dickson Lukut 2/314 local, 


2/4% arr., Sungei Tukang 65 cts, Teluk Anson 
72 cts. 


Overseas Investments:— British:— Achille 
Serre 13/3 to 13/6, Assam Frontier Tea 16/114, 
British Borneo Pets. 32/6 to 31/9 to 32/6, Buxa 
Dooars 41/3, Cementation 3/434, Oriental Tele- 
phones 92/6. 


Australian:— Broken Hill Prop. Rights 6/4% 
and 6/3 sterling, Esperanza Oil Syndicate A 
£794 to £81, Midland Rly. Ords. £23-5/16 ster 
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ling, Midland Rly. 2nd Debenture £45-3/8 ster- 


ling, North Broken Hill A 86/-, Mount Lyell A 
19/3. \ 


South African:— DeBeers Deferred  118/6, 
Hortors 27/6, Imperial Cold Storage 51/9, Mes- 
sina (Transvaal) Development 102/6, O.K. 
Bazaars B. 47/-, Rhokana £22-5/16, Union Cor- 
poration 39/3, Union Steel 11/1%. 


Hongkong :— China Entertainment HK $16.00, 
Lane Crawford HK $23.40. 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
Economic Review can be made at 
reduced rates to the following 


United Kingdom, the:  Con- 


tinent of Europe, Japan, Thailand 
at HK$ 112 or £7. 


Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 
face mail at HK$120 or £7.10.- 
or US$21. | 


Subscription prices are for one 
year but subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. : 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W. 


Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


_ Hongkong Office | 
322, Queen’s Building 
Tel. 32429 


Tokyo Office , 


407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
Marunouchi 


Tel. (28)3907-9, 3986 


* 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Vidtoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., Tel. 36731. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 


~ 
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| PA! Schedule Services 


All fares quoted in Hong Kong dollars (— 


R. BURKILL & SONS (HONG KONG) 


(Incorporated in Hong Kong) 


To BANGKOK 
e ca 101/2 Edinburgh House. Queen’s Road. C. TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS & FRIDAYS . 6 


Single Fare $450 Return $810 


To SINGAPORE 
MONDAYS, TUESDAYS & THURSDAYS 


SECRETARIAL AND MANAGEMENT 
INSURANCE 


| To MANILA 
Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— MONDAYS & FRIDAYS 
AMALGAMATED RUBBER ESTATES LIMITED Single Fare $320 Return $576 
ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. To BRITISH NORTH BORNEO ) 
a MONDAYS & FRIDAYS 
Sole Agents: a | Single Fare $704 Return $1,267 | 
(30 day Excursion Fare $960) 
ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 7 
SOCIETY LTD. | | To SAIGON _ Single Fare $552 Return $993 | 
.) MONDAYS (30 day Excursion Fare $775) | 
BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON 1 To HANOI & HAIPHONG ; 
Aluminium of every description WEDNESDAYS Single Fare $370 Return $665 
HOWARDS OF ILFORD LTD., ILFORD. 
Fine Chemicals. To RANGOON . 
FRIDAYS 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD, WALLSEND Ae Single Fare $630 Return $1,134 
Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. | 
ERINOID LIMITED, STROUD To CALCUTTA 
Plastics. | FRIDAYS 
| Single Fare $820 Return $1,476 
GEO. TUCKER EYELETS LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
= | Passages, call $6260. 34149. Freight. call $8946 
| BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD, and major tourist agents. 
701/7 Edinburgh P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 
FINANCE | 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
| MOTOR VEHICLES ‘ 
TEXTILES 
| The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 5 
| Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. : 


| 
ingle Fare turn $1,197 = 
IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS (30 day Excursion Fare $960) 
WAS 
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YEARS 
EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
4 | 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH. AMERICA V. 


- Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVIAN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA | 
and 


SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of ‘Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


‘Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA | 
( including BA Li ) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


| Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Antsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD . 


Particulars gladly supplied 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19.- Hong Kong ~ 


o 


oe 


Y ‘7 Wi hb; 
Vy 


fl Hong Kong — 
fl 


Yj offers you nine 
Ci flights weekly 
from Bangkok 
i to Burope with 
daily through 
connec- 
tions from 
Amsterdam to 
New York by 
KLM Super 
constellations, 


even more 
comfortable with KLM 
“Dreams of comfort become real for ! 

| the passenger by Kum, Everything to make 


time fly is carefully planned and 
_~ carried Out with a special warmth and 


by service. Of all airlines has 
Se”. the highest proportion of repeat 


bookings, Nine out of ten passengers _ 
ROYAL DUTCH Information and __ reservations 


fly KLM on recommendation. 
from all Air Travel Agents or 


A 
Philippine Air Lines 
: Gen. Agents for KLM 
Peninsula Hotel, 
bj Kowloon, Tel: 58880. 


| 
TRAVEL SHIP 
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DODWEI & COMP ANY | | JARDINE, MATHESON | 
CO. LTD. 

y | Established 1832 Bet 
14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK | 
HONG KONG TAIWAN & KOREA. 
| 
| Importers and Exporters, | 
| || Po. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 | 
| | Insurance, Shipping and | 
| | Air Transport | 
Y ] Insurance Agents, Machinery -and | 4 
V Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration GENERAL MANAGERS: | | 
1 Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. . 4 
| Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers _-The Australia China Line  — 
V4 | of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 
Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
V | HEAD OFFICE: | British Overseas Airways Corporation | 
\ 24,ST.MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 
t Royal Mail Lines Limited 
| _ BRANCHES: Prince Line Limited | 
a : Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
HONG KONG MANILA Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
TOKYO NEW YORK Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union-Castle Mail. Steamship Co., Ltd. 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | | 
NAGOYA. COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 

| Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| KOBE | ~ CANTON® Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
| OSAKA FOOCHOW" | Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| | : Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. | : 
| The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. | 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp, Ltd. 

| | — The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. | 

| | . Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd. | 

Dodsal Limited, Bombay. : | Hong Kong Airways Limited | ‘ 

Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. | 

| Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd. Nairobi, | 

| THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
Dieset Engines, Ltd-Vancouver | | . CORPORATION LIMITED. 


at 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


| 
| ve oS _ Incorporated in India 
sir with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: - HK$96,386,000.- 
AL A E RS K LI N E | Subscribed Capital: ........... —HK$48,193,000.- 
| Paid-up Capital: wi. HK$24,096,000.- 
Managed by | Reserve Fund: ..............., is .. HK$ 9,638,000. | 


: A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- 


& General Agents U.S.A. | | 
R STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., i | 
| | 
Fast. Fortnightly Sailings To: | | INDIA 
, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & | 
PHILADELPHIA A | 89 Branches established in all the places. 
via | 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES PAKISTAN _  ERENCH-INDIA 
M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Oct. 17 
MS. “JOHANNES MAERSK” ..... .... Nov. 2 
“NICOLINE MAERSK”... .... Nov. 17 —— 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Akyab Penang 
Bills of Lading for Central and South Bassein Singapore 
America, Caribbean ane Gulf ake Moulmein 
Special Strongroom Compartments Medien 
y 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 
| Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.S. “GERTRUDE MAERSK” .... .... Oct. Al LONDON: 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... Oct. 16 
| MS. “OLUF MAERSK” ©... .... .... Nov. 3 15 Throgmorton Avenue, LONDON, E.C.2. 
| Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf AOA BAGH 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” _.... .... .... Oct. 7 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... Nov. 7 3 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
| Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India Ll 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... . a. San «(6 The Bank is equipped with modern > 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK’ _.... .... ner. 3 airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, and provides LOCKERS of different sizes - 
| Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik to 
| Papan via Manila 
| Ms. “EMILIE MAERSK” _. ae as FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
| MS. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... Oct. 18 The Bank provides complete service 
gate A : | over the world in cooperation with first- 
JEBSEN & CO. ee 
| Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. | | ee 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 3 Maka 
| 27, Rd., C. Tel: 20361. D. P. SARIN 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. M 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to Fel. ty 


load/discharge cargo 


| 
a 1? | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


